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INTRODUCTION 


HE ASSOCIATION of the Soviet Union and the Western Powers, 

imposed upon them by the Charter of the United Nations, 

has created the problem of whether, in view of the difference 
in the respective political systems, codperation is possible between 
them within a relatively centralized international organization. 
Those who rightly consider such cooperation as a fundamental con- 
dition of world peace sometimes try to veil the basic difficulty by 
asserting that the difference concerned is not essential. Both po- 
litical systems, that of the Soviet Union and that of the Western 
Powers, they say, are democracies ; the Soviet system merely repre- 
sents a new form of democracy. Some people even go so far as to 
contend that the Soviet government is a better and more perfect 
type of democracy, since—in contradistinction to the capitalistic 
democracies—it guarantees social security. 

The Soviet regime is more than any other political system con- 
nected with a political ideology which it uses as an intellectual 
instrument for its justification; and no other regime needs more 
urgently a justification than the totalitarian dictatorship of Bol- 
shevism. Its ideology is the social philosophy of Marx and Engels 
as interpreted by Lenin and Stalin. The center of this philosophy 
is a political theory according to which the state as a coercive order 
is necessary only for the maintenance of capitalistic exploitation 
and, consequently, will disappear when socialism is established. 
Marx and Engels predicted the disappearance of the coercive order 
as the automatie effect of the establishment of socialism within a 
single state. Since this prediction evidently did not come true in 
Soviet Russia, Lenin and Stalin were forced to modify the original 
doctrine by postponing the disappearance of the state to the time 
when socialism will be realized all over the world. According to the 
new doctrine it is only the socialist world state which can and will 
disappear. Since this event is not to be expected in the near future, 
the provisional character of the coercive machinery maintained in 
the Soviet Union needs all the more to be emphasized. For as a 
mere transitory stage on the way to a free society even a totali- 
tarian state may be considered by the people as endurable, espe- 
cially if its dictatorship is interpreted as democracy. 

The purpose of this study is to show the paradoxical contradic- 
tion which exists within Bolshevism between anarchism in theory 
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and totalitarianism in practice, and to defend the true idea of 
democracy against the attempt to obliterate and to adulterate it 
by presenting a party dictatorship as the political self-determina- 
tion of a free people. Particular stress is laid upon the proof that 
the slogan of the two democracies—a formal-political and a sub- 
stantive-economic one—is wrong. There is here much more than a 
terminological quarrel. The relationship between democracy and 
socialism is at stake. The Russian attempt to establish socialism 
by revolution and the dictatorship of a Communist party has found 
its rival in the enterprise of the English people to attain the same 
goal in the way of evolution and under true democracy in the tra- 
ditional sense of the term. The interpretation of democracy thus 
implies the decision between two basically different processes, on 
which, perhaps, the fate of mankind will depend. 


Part One 
ANARCHISM OR TOTALITARIANISM 


ANARCHISM OR TOTALITARIANISM 
CONCEPT OF THE STATE 


HE THEORY OF THE State involves two different problems and, 
(Teonseauents requires two different disciplines. One ap- 

proach considers the state as a phenomenon of social reality :~ 
the state as it actually is, the historical state; the other considers 
the state as an object of valuation: the state as it ought, or ought | 
not, to be, the just and unjust state. From the point of view of the 
first-mentioned discipline, we may ask: what is the state? What 
is its essence, its origin, its structure, and what are its essential 
functions? These questions can be answered on the basis of a com- 
parative study of the social phenomena called state, although 
states are very different in different historical periods and in dif- 
ferent geographical areas. 

As the result of such a study the state may be defined as a social 
order, that is, a set of rules regulating the mutual behavior of 
individuals, an order which is characterized by the following ele- 
ments: it is a coercive order, that is to say, it tries to bring about 
the desired human behavior by providing coercive acts as sanc- 
tions for the contrary behavior. That means that this order is a 
legal order. It is a relatively centralized order. It institutes special 
organs for the creation and application of its rules, especially a 
centralized executive power at the disposal of an organ which has 
the character of a government. This government must be inde- 
pendent, and the coercive order applied by it must be effective for 
a definite territory. 

It is usual to characterize the state as a community rather than 
as an order, But the state as a community is constituted by “its” 
coercive order and is not an entity different from this order. It is 
usual also to personify the community, or the order constituting 
it, and to speak of it as of an acting person. But the state acts only 
through those individuals who have the character of organs. 
These are the individuals authorized by the order to create and 
apply its rules. 

RESTRICTION OF F'REEDOM 
Since every social order regulating the mutual behavior of in- 
dividuals, and especially a coercive order, inevitably constitutes a 
restriction of freedom—and freedom is considered a fundamental 
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value in social life—it is usual to distinguish the coercive orders 
we call states according to the degree to which they restrict the 
freedom of the individuals subjected to them. There are two dif- 
ferent criteria according to which the restriction of individual 
freedom by the state order may be judged: the way in which the 
rules of the state order are created and applied; and the scope of 
the state order, that is to say, the extent to which the rules of the 
order regulate human life. The restriction of individual freedom 
is at its minimum and the degree of individual freedom is at its 
maximum if: one, the rules of the coercive order are created and 
applied by those whose behavior is regulated by the order (auton- 
omy) ; two, if the scope of the coercive order is as limited as pos- 
sible, so that the mutual behavior of the individuals is regulated 
only so far as is necessary to protect certain vital interests, such 
as life and property (liberalism). The restriction of individual 
freedom is at its maximum and the degree of individual freedom 
at its minimum if: one, those who are subjected to the order are 
excluded from its creation and application and these functions 
are reserved to a single individual or to a relatively small group 
of individuals, legally or actually not subjected to the order (het- 
eronomy) ; and, two, if the scope of the coercive order is in prin- 
ciple unlimited, so that the mutual behavior of the individuals is 
regulated in every possible aspect of human life, especially with 
respect to economic and cultural life (étatism or totalitarianism). 
Nationalization of economic production, the quintessence of state 
socialism, is the characteristic measure of expanding the scope | 
a state order toward totalitarianism. 


Concept oF DEMOCRACY 


The two criteria: the way in which the state order is created and 
applied, and the scope of the state order, need not necessarily be 
combined. For, the first refers to the form of the state, the second 
to its content; and the differentiation between form and content 
serves in the first place to express the mutual independence of the 
two criteria. A state order may correspond to the principle of au- 
tonomy and, at the same time, have a totalitarian character; and 
a state order may have a heteronomous character and, at the same 
time, its scope may correspond to the principle of liberalism. The 
traditional distinction of two basic forms of government: de- 
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mocracy and autocracy, refers, in the main (but not only), to the 
first of the two criteria, the way in which the state order is created 
and applied, to the form of the state; the distinction also refers to 
a certain extent to the second: the scope of the state order as it 
affects the content of the state. A state is a democracy if the legis- 
lative and executive powers are exercised by the people either 
directly in a popular assembly, or indirectly by organs elected by 
the people on the basis of universal and equal suffrage. Since the 
highest degree of autonomy, the requirement of unanimity for the 
creation and application of the order, is equivalent to anarchy, 
the principle of majority decisions in collegiate organs represents 
the maximum of autonomy possible within a social order. It is an 
essential element of the form of government called democracy, 
which is the political realization of the principle of autonomy or 
self-determination. 

Although this principle is quite compatible with liberalism as 
well as with étatism—-a democracy may be a liberal-capitalist, a 
socialist, and even a totalitarian, state, just as an autocracy may 
have a liberal or totalitarian character—the usual concept of de- 
mocracy includes, as an element essential to this form of govern- 
ment, certain limitations of the legislative and executive power 
of the state. For a state to be democratic it is not sufficient that the 
citizens thereof should participate directly or indirectly in the 
formation of the will of the state; in addition the constitution 
must guarantee to the citizens freedom of conscience, of speech, 
the press and, especially, freedom of association. The formation 
of political parties and their participation in the political life of 
the nation, especially in election of the organs of the state, must 
not be limited or prevented by legislative or executive acts. The 
legal and actual possibility of more than one political party is so 
vital a condition of democracy that a one-party state, even if its 
constitution should fulfill all the other requirements of democracy, 
is much more remote from the latter type of government than a 
state whose constitution restricts the right of voting to a minority 
of the population. Democracy, according to the generally accepted 
meaning of the term, requires that the idea of freedom be realized 
not only positively, that is to say, in the direct or indirect par- 
ticipation in government of all citizens, but also negatively, that 
is to say, by granting the essential freedoms, among which the 
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freedom of political parties is the most Important one. Autocracy, 
on the other hand, is characterized not only by the fact that the 
mass of the people is excluded from any participation in govern- 
ment, but also by the absence of the essential freedoms, especially 
freedom of political parties. The modern type of autocracy— 
which in former times appeared under the names of tyranny, 
despotism, absolute monarchy—is the party dictatorship. 


THEORY OF PoLitics AND “POLITICAL” THEORY 


The analysis of the various forms of the state order, especially 
of the forms of government such as democracy and autocracy, and 
the examination of the typical content of the state order, especi- 
ally of the principles of liberalism and étatism, is the task of a 
political theory as a science of the state. So far as this discipline 
is strictly confined to describing, classifying, and explaining the 
mentioned phenomena in the same way as natural science deals 
with plants or animals, it has the character of a pure science. Like 
the natural scientist, the political scientist, the theorist of the 
state, looks at the object of his science from outside, and registers 
impartially what he sees as though he were not personally con- 
cerned. His statements do not imply any value judgments con- 
cerning democracy and autocracy, liberalism and étatism. It is 
not the task of a scientific theory of the state to determine whether 
a particular form of the state or a particular scope of the state 
order is good or bad. It is, instead, the function of a true science 
of the state to analyze, to understand, and to explain the form 
or scope of the state order. Value judgments, in contradistinction 
to statements about reality, have a purely subjective character. 
They are based on our wishes and fears, that is to say, on the emo- 
tional element of our consciousness. They are valid only for the 
judging subject, for they are not verifiable by facts. In this respect 
they differ essentially from the objective statements by which 
reality is described and explained, statements which are based 
on the rational element of our consciousness. Evaluation is cer- 
tainly an essential condition of action. No action is possible with- 
out previous evaluation. But action represents an attitude totally 
different from scientific description and explanation. Action is 
the very core of polities. But to preserve its objective character, 
science must be separated from politics; and this can be done only 
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by eliminating any subjective value judgment from science; espe- 
cially from the science of the state as a phenomenon of politics. 
The science of the state is a “political” theory only so far as it has 
a political phenomenon for its object. This is possible without mis- 
using an allegedly scientific theory of the state as a means of poli- 
ties. The theory of the state gives up its character as a science and 
becomes part of a political activity if, instead of describing and 
explaining the state as a phenomenon of social reality, it renders 
value Judgments concerning the state. The questions concerning 
the value of the state as such and of its various forms and con- 
tents must be determined by a discipline which, not partaking of 
the character of a science, is a political theory in the specific sense 
of the term. 
VALUE OF THE STATE 

Since these questions aim at value judgments, which by their very 
nature have a subjective character, it is not astonishing that there 
is no agreement among political thinkers on these questions— 
there never was and never will be agreement. There are and 
always have been thinkers who maintain that the state is the 
highest good and an absolute necessity for civilization; and there 
are others who declare the state an evil, the social evil par excel- 
lence, and who, consequently, demand its abolition and replace- 
ment by a free, that is stateless, society. The latter view is the 
doctrine of anarchism. 


BTATISM : HEGEL 


A very characteristic protagonist of the doctrine which advocates 
a radical étatism was the German philosopher Hegel. His inter- 
pretation of history results in a deification of the state. According 
to his philosophy,’ all that exists is rational (the ‘Real is the Ra- 
tional’), but the state is “absolutely rational.” It is the “realized 
ethical idea or ethical spirit.” It results from the nature of the 
state “that it has the highest right over the individual whose 
highest duty in turn is to be a member of the state” ; a membership 
which implies unconditional obedience toward the established au- 
thority of the state. The individual, says Hegel, exists only 
through the state; “he has his truth, real existence and ethical 


1G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, trans. by 8. W. Dyde (London, 1896) 
§§257, 258. 
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status only as being a member of the state.” According to a reli- 
gious view of the world, nature is a manifestation of God; but 
according to Hegel, the state is the conscious manifestation of 
God. Nature is only an unconscious, and, therefore, incomplete 
manifestation. “The state is the spirit which abides in the world 
and there realizes itself consciously; while in nature it is realized 
only as the other of itself or the sleeping spirit. Only when it [the 
divine spirit] is present in consciousness, knowing itself as an 
existing object, it is the state.”” From a rationalistic point of view, 
the state exists only in the mind of the individuals who adapt their 
behavior to the social order we call the state, which is not a real 
entity as are physical things. According to Hegel, however, the 
state has even more objective reality than physical nature, for it 
is a realization of the absolute spirit in the realm of consciousness. 
Hegel says: “The state is the march of God in the world; its 
ground or cause is the power of reason realizing itself as will.” 
Every state, whatever it be, participates in the divine essence of 
the idea, “this actual God.” “The state is not a work of art”; only 
divine reason could produce it. “The nation as a state is the 
(divine) spirit substantively realized and directly real. Hence it 
is the absolute power on earth.” This means: the state is God on 
earth. 
ANARCHISM : MARX AND ENGELS 

Other thinkers, for example, the Frenchman Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon, the Russians Michael Alexandrovich Bakunin and 
Peter Alexevich Kropotkin, the great Leo Tolstoi, answer the 
question of the value of the state in a negative sense. They are 
representatives of that theoretical anarchism which proclaims 
that the coercive order of the state is the source of most, if not of 
all, social evils, and a free, that is, stateless, society is possible and 
desirable. It is highly significant that the most important of all 
anarchistic doctrines has been developed on a philosophical basis 
which is only a slight modification of Hegel’s philosophy of his- 
tory, by a pupil of Hegel, namely Karl Marx. According to the 
doctrine of Marx and his friend Friedrich Engels,‘ the state is by 
its very nature a coercive machinery whose function is to maintain 


2 Thid., §258. 

8 Tbid., §331. 

‘Hans Kelsen, Soztalismus und Staat. Eine Untersuchung der politischen 
Theorie des Marzismus. 2, Aufl, (Leipzig, 1923), 
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the domination of one group—the group of individuals in posses- 
sion of the means of production, the class of the capitalists—over 
another group formed by those who do not participate in the 
ownership of the goods called capital, the class of the exploited 
proletariat. The state is a coercive organization for the purpose 
of maintaining the suppression of one class by another. By the 
revolutionary establishment of socialism, that is by the abolition 
of private property in, and the socialization of, the means of pro- 
duction, the system of capitalism, and with it the state, as a social 
institution, will disappear. The state will “wither away.” The 
socialist society of the future will be a stateless society, a society 
the order of which will be maintained without the employment of 
force. This will be possible since the social order will naturally be 
in the interest of everybody, so that nobody will be induced to vio- 
late the order. But this ideal condition of mankind cannot be estab- 
lished immediately after the socialist revolution has abolished 
capitalism. Between the capitalist state and the communist state- 
less society there will be an intermediate stage, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, which is the immediate result of the proletarian | 
revolution. The dictatorship of the proletariat will be a state with 
a true government and will differ from the capitalist state only 
so far as the purpose of this coercive machinery will be not to 
maintain, but to destroy the exploitation of one class by another. 
In his book Phe Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State Engels says: 
‘The state is therefore by no means a power imposed on society from without; 
just as little is it “the reality of the moral idea, the image and reality of 
reason,” as Hegel maintains. Rather it is a product of society at a particular 
stage of development; it is the admission that this society has involved itself 
in insoluble self-contradiction and is cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms 
which it is powerless to exorcise. But in order that these antagonisms, classes 
with conflicting economic interests, shall not consume themselves: and society 
in fruitless struggle, a power, apparently standing above society, has become 
necessary to moderate the conflict and keep it within the bounds of “order”; 
and this power, arisen out of society, but placing itself above it and increas- 
ingly alienating itself from it, is the state.... Aa the state arose from the need 
to keep class antagonisnis in check, but also arose in the thick of the fight be 
tween the classes, it is normally the state of the most powerful economically 
ruling class, which by its means becomes also the politically ruling class, and 
so acquires new means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class.° 


* Marxist Library, Vol. XXII (New York, 1942), pp. 155 ff. 
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In his book Anti-Diihring, Engels describes the way in which the 
state will disappear : 


The proletariat seizes state power, and then transforms the means of produc- 
tion into state property. But in doing this, it puts an end to itself as the prole- 
tariat, it puts an end to all class differences and class antagonismg, it puts an 
end also to the state as the state. Former society, moving in class antagonism, 
had need of the state, that is an organization of the exploiting class at each 
period for the maintenance of its external conditions of production... As 
soon as there is no longer any class of society to be held in subjection; as soon 
as, along with class domination and the struggle for individual existence based 
on the former anarchy of production, the collisions and excesses arising from 
these have also been abolished, there is nothing more to be repressed, and a 
apecial repressive force, a state, is no longer necessary. The first act in which 
the state really comes forward as the representative of society as a whole— 
the seizure of the means of production in the name of society—is at the same 
time its last independent act as a state. The interference of a state power in 
social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after another, and then 
becomes dormant of itself. Government over persons is replaced by the ad- 
ministration of things and the direction of the processes of production. The 
state is not “abolished,” it withers away. It is from this standpoint that we 
must appraise the phrase “people’s free state” [a slogan of the German Social 
Democrat party |—both its justification at times for agitational purposes, and 
its ultimate scientific inadequacy—and also the demand of the so-called An- 
archists that the state should be abolished over night.° 


The difference between the Marxian political theorists and the 
so-called Anarchists is only that the latter demand the abolish- 
ment of the state by a revolutionary action, whereas the former 
predict an automatic disappearance of the state after the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the proletarian state, has been established 
by the socialist revolution. So far as the social ideal is concerned 
Marxism is anarchism. 

Finally, there appears in Engels’ Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State the often-quoted statement : 

The state, therefore, has not existed from all eternity. There have been so- 
cieties which have managed without it, which had no notion of the state or 
atate power. At a definite stage of economic development, which necessarily 
involved the cleavage of society into classes, the state became a necessity be- 
cause of this cleavage. We are now rapidly approaching a stage in the de- 
velopment of production at which the existence of these classes has not only 
ceased to be a necessity, but becomes a positive hindrance to production. They 
will fall as inevitably as they once arose. The state inevitably falla with them. 


*Idem, Herr Eugen Dihring’s Revolution in Science [ Anti-Diihring] (New 
York, 1939), pp. 306 ff. 
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The society which organizes production anew on the basis of free and equal 
association of the producers will put the whole state machinery where it will 
then belong—into the muscum of antiquities, next to the spinning wheel and 
the bronze ax.” 


BOLSHEVISM : LENIN 


This doctrine is the official political ideology of Bolshevism. In the 
socialist literature of the end of the nineteenth century, and the 
beginning of the twentieth, the Marxian theory of the state, espe- 
cially its revolutionary tendency and its ultimate goal of an an- 
archie society, was more or less ignored or obliterated. The most 
important socialist party on the European continent, the German 
Social Democratic, in spite of its acceptance of the Marxian doc- 
trine, adhered to an evolutionary, rather than a revolutionary, 
policy. It was against this “adulteration of Marxisin” that V. I. 
Lenin published his famous pamphlet State and Revolution in 
1917. He accused the “opportunists within the Labor movement” 
of attempting to “obliterate aud distort the revolutionary side of 
Marx’s teaching, its revolutionary soul.” The purpose of his pam- 
phlet was “to resuscitate the real teachings of Marx on the state.’” 
The reéstablished Marxian doctrine of the state as interpreted 
by Lenin has been incorporated in the “Program of the Com- 
munist International,” an organization which was hardly more 
than an instrument of the Russian Bolshevik party and was active 
until its formal dissolution in 1943. Its program reflected the 
Bolshevik doctrine of the state. It contains the following state- 
ments: “The state, being the embodiment of class domination, will 
die out, insofar as classes die out, and with it all measures of co- 
ercion will expire.” But “Between the capitalist society and com- 
munist society a period of revolutionary transformation inter- 
venes, during which the one changes into the other. Correspond- 
ingly, there is also an intervening period of political transition in 
which the essential state form is the revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’ “The characteristic feature of the transition 


1 Idem, loc. cit, 

®V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution. Little Lenin Library, vol. 14 (New 
York, 1935), p. 7. 

®°In: Blueprint for World Conquest, as outlined by the Communist Inter- 
national, With an introduction by William Henry Chamberlin. Human Events 
(Washington, D.C., and Chicago, 1946), pp. 149 ff. The passages quoted above 
are taken from the program as adopted by the Sixth World Congress, Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, in Moscow. 
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period as a whole is the ruthless suppression of the resistance of 
the exploiters, the organization of socialist construction, the mass 
training of men and women in the spirit of socialism and the 
gradual disappearance of classes.” “The conquest of power by the 
proletariat is the violent overthrow of bourgeois power, the de- 
struction of the capitalist state apparatus (bourgeois armies, po- 
lice, bureaucratic hierarchy, the judiciary, parliaments, ete.) and 
substituting in its place new organs of proletarian power, to serve 
primarily as instruments for the suppression of the exploiters.” 


DIALECTICAL METHOD 
DIALECTICAL METHOD AND HEGEL'S THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


The intellectual basis of Marx’s doctrine of the state is, as already 
pointed out, Hegel’s philosophy of history, characterized by its 
dialectic method. The basie idea of this philosophy of history is 
that Reason governs the world and, consequently, world history.” 
This “Reason” implies morality whose laws “are the essential Ra- 
tional.” The same idea is expressed by the statement that the 
history of the world is the “rational necessary course of the World- 
Spirit.”” The World-Spirit is but the personification of Reason. 
This personification is essential. For the history of the world is 
also the realization of the will of the World-Spirit. The actions 
of the individuals and states of which history consists, are “the 
instruments and means of the World-Spirit for attaining its 
object” ;“ and all historical men, in pursuing their own particular 
aims, execute only, without knowing it, “the will of the World- 
Spirit.’”* It is hardly possible to distinguish the will of the World- 
Spirit from the will of God. Hegel emphasizes that the idea: Rea- 
son directs the world, is an application of the “religious truth” 
that the world is not abandoned to chance but controlled by 
“Divine Providence,” the “Providence of God.” This Providence 
is “Wisdom endowed with an infinite Power which realizes its 
aim, viz. the absolute rational design of the world.” In investi- 


10 Tbid. 
uG. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, trans. from the 
first German ed. by J. Sibree (London, 1890), pp. 9, 12. 

4 Ibid., p. 40. 

48 Tbid., p. 11. 

4 Tbid., p. 26. 

48 Tbid., p. 31. 

9 Tbid., p. 13. 
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gating the course of the World-Spirit in history, Hegel’s phi- 
losophy constitutes the deliberate attempt of “knowing God” and 
expressly presents itself as such.” Highly significant is the motto 
of his work: “The history of the world is not intelligible apart 
from a Government of the World.” Hegel’s so-called philosophy 
of history is the myth of the World-Spirit; it is not a philosophy, 
it is a theology of history. This fact cannot be without influence on 
the character of the philosophical and political systems based. on 
this theology of history. 

It is an essential element of a theological interpretation of the 
phenomena to assume that God is not only transcendent to, but at 
the same time, also.immanent in the world, which is the manifes- 
tation of His will. Since His will is good, is the absolute value, 
reality must be considered to be perfect. The dualism of reality and 
value, the distinction between statements about reality and judg- 
ments of value—so characteristic of rationalistic science, cannot 
be recognized by theology, which is compelled to assume that value 
is inherent in reality and thus to identify the “is” with the “ought.” 

This view is the core of Hegel’s philosophy, according to which 
world history is the realization of Reason representing the abso- 
lute logical as well as ethical value. If this assumption is true, then 
every historical event must be considered the work of the World- 
Spirit and as such reasonable and. good. Indeed, Hegel terminates 
his work in affirming as its result “that what has happened, and 
is happening every day, is not only not without God, but is essen- 
tially His Work.” This is but another, and more sincere formula- 
tion of his most quoted thesis: The Real is the Rational and the 
Rational is the Real. If God is immanent in the world, if the abso- 
lute value is inherent in reality, there is no possibility of judging 
one actual event or one phase of history as better or worse than 
another; and if everything by its very nature is necessarily good, 
value judgments have Jost any meaning. However, to distinguish 
between good and evil is the main task of theology in its capacity 
as ethics; and it is the specific function of a philosophy of history 
to differentiate by value judgments one historical event or one 
phase of history from the other. Without such differentiation a 
philosophy of history is. meaningless. Theology satisfies its need 


1 Ihid., p. 15. 
4 Ibid., p. 477, 
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for distinguishing good and evil by introducing—at the cost of 
consistency—the devil as a countergod into the ethical interpreta- 
tion of the world. Hegel’s philosophy of history accomplishes the 
same result by the assumption that reality as manifested in world 
history is, though not perfect, yet on its way to perfection. World 
history is the progressive realization of Reason. This progress, 
which is the course of the World-Spirit, is a necessary one; for 
Reason as the “Sovereign” of the world is endowed with “infinite 
power.” 

Since Hegel presents God as Reason, and everyone may under- 
stand by Reason what he thinks good and desirable, his theology 
of history is more flexible than the official Christian theology. Its 
thoroughly optimistic character, its thesis that the progressive 
realization of an ideal status of mankind is the necessary result 
of the historical process, must be welcome to the wishful thinking 
of any political ideology. 

The conflict between the position that God is immanent in the 
world and, hence, value inherent in reality, on the one hand, and 
the necessity to differentiate in reality good and evil, on the other, 
presents itself in theology as the problem of theodicy. It is the 
problem how God, the omnipotent and absolutely good creator of 
the world, can ordain or permit the evil in nature and society. It is 
the central problem of theology. Hegel’s philosophy proves to be 
a true theology of history by pretending to offer a solution of this 
problem. He states: “Our mode of treating the subject [the history 
of the world] is, in this aspect, a Theodicaea—a justification of 
the ways of God.”” And at the end of his work, where he formu- 
lates the result of his philosophy in the above-quoted statement 
that all happenings are the work of God, Hegel says of his main 
thesis that the history of the world is the realization of the World- 
Spirit: “this is the true Theodicaea, the Justification of God in 
History.”™ 

The essence of the problem of theodicy is the logical contradiec- 
tion between two propositions, equally important to theology. The 
one is that God’s will is absolute good; the other is that God’s will 
is omnipotent, that nothing can happen without God’s will and 
that, consequently, if there is evil in the world it must be there 


 Tbid., pp. 9,11, 13. 
» [bid., p. 16. 
2 Tbid., p. 477. 
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by the will of God. As long as the logical law excluding contra- 
diction, fundamental to rationalistic science, is considered to he 
valid, one of the two propositions cannot be true. 

In order to reconcile his religious metaphysics, especially his 
theology of history with rationalistie science, the right of existence 
of which he does not deny but to which he assigns in his philo- 
sophical system only a subordinate position as compared with that 
of theology, Hegel has to invent a new logic. It is the synthetic 
logic of dialectic in contradistinction to the old analytical logic. 
The most characteristic element of the new logic of dialectic is the 
elimination of the law of contradiction, according to which two 
contradictory propositions cannot be true at the same time. Hegel 
tries to make us believe that in excluding contradiction the old 
logic commits a fundamental error. Coutradiction is not only not 
a defect of thought, “speculative thought consists only in this that 
thought holds fast Contradiction and in Contradiction itself.” 
“In itself it is not, so to speak, a blemish, deficiency, or fault in a 
thing if a contradiction can be shown in it. On the contrary, every 
determination, every concrete, every concept is a union of... mo- 
ments which pass over... into contradictory moments... Finite 
things... are contradictory in themselves.”” In interpreting the 
relationship of two forces operating in opposite directions as “‘con- 
tradiction,” Hegel projects the contradiction from thinking into 
being. Just as in nature and society two forces determining move- 
ments of opposite direction exist at the same time and result in a 
third movement in a new direction, so two contradictory proposi- 
tions in thinking do not exelude each other but, as thesis and anti- 
thesis, produce, on a higher level, the synthesis: the unity in which 
the contradiction is resolved, and that means both overcome and 
preserved. It is contradiction that puts in motion things as well as 
thoughts. “Motion is existent contradiction in itself.”" Contradic- 
tion is the principle of self-movement. It is a law of thought and 
at the same time a law of events. 

The assumption that a law of thought can, at the same time, be 
a law of events, is based, in the last analysis, on the presupposition 
that the ethical as well as the logical value is inherent in reality, 


2 Idem, Science of Logic, trans. by W. H. Johnston and L. G. Struthers 
(London, 1929), II, p. 68. 

® Tbid., p. 70. 
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that the Spirit is working in the historical events; that the Real is 
the Rational. This metaphysical hypothesis is at the basis of the 
fundamental fallacy in Hegel’s dialectic: the identification of the 
relationship of opposite forces in external reality with the relation- 
ship of contradictory propositions in thinking. The relationship 
of two opposite forces resulting in a definite movement in nature 
and society has nothing to do with a logical contradiction. The 
phenomena concerned ean, and must, be described by noncontra- 
dictory statements in complete conformity with the principles of 
the old logic. But it is precisely this fallacy of Hegel’s dialectic 
that Marx has adopted for his dialectic. It is true that Marx 
declares: “My dialectic method is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life-process of 
the human brain, i.e. the process of thinking, which, under the 
name of ‘the Idea,’ he even transforms into an independent sub- 
ject, is the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only 
the external, phenomenal form of ‘the Idea.’ With me, on the con- 
trary, the idea is nothing else than the material world reflected by 
the human mind, and translated into forms of thought... With 
him [Hegel] it [dialectics] is standing on its head. It must be 
turned right side up again, if you would discover the rational 
kernel within the mystical shell.” Hegel is an idealist, Marx a 
materialist. But Marz, just as Hegel, understands by dialectic: 
evolution by means of contradiction, a contradiction of which 
Marx, just as Hegel, maintains that it is inherent in the social 
reality. The assumption of a “contradictory character” of evolu- 
tion and especially of capitalistic society is an essential element of 
the historic or dialectic materialism founded by Marx.” Marx, just 
as Hegel, interprets conflicts in the struggle of life, the antagonism 
between groups of opposite interests, and especially the incon- 
gruity of productive forces and mode of production as logical con- 


* Karl Marx, Capital (New York, 1906), p. 25. 

* Cf. Engels, Anti-Dihring, pp. 131 ff., passim; Nikolai Bukharin, Histori- 
cal Materialism (New York, 1928), pp..72 ff. The basic fallacy of Hegel’s 
dialectic: the interpretation of the antagonism of opposite forces as logical 
contradiction and the attempt to eliminate the logical law of contradiction, 
has been stigmatized as the “apex of absurdity” by Eugen Dithring in his 
Cursus der Philosophie (1875) and his Kritische Geschichte der National- 
okonomie und des Sozialismus (1887). In the last-mentioned work, Dithring 
severely criticized Marx’s social theory. It was against this work that Engels 
published his dnti-Dihring the main purpose of which was to defend Hegel’s 
dialectic as adopted by Marx. 
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tradictions. Marx, just as Hegel, considers value as inherent in 
reality ; but in contradistinction to Hegel and less consistent than 
the latter, he does not identify thinking and being. According to 
Marx, dialectic as a method of thinking “reflects” only the dialectic 
process in reality. The dialectic method must be used in order to 
grasp the dialectic of society. But in rejecting Hegel’s identifica- 
tion of thinking and being, Marx deprives himself of the only pos- 
sibility of justifying—at least to a certain extent—the fallacy of 
identifying the relationship of opposite forces in nature and so- 
ciety with logical contradiction. 

Nothing can show more clearly the futility of the dialectic 
method than the fact that it enables Hegel to praise the state as a 
god, and Marx to curse it as a devil; that in applying this method 
the one affirms that the progressive realization of reason, by means 
of war, necessarily leads to the world domination of the German 
nation, whereas the other predicts, as the inevitable result of the 
historic evolution, the establishment, by means of revolution, of 
the free society of world communism. Such contradictory inter- 
pretations are possible because this philosophy, ignoring the un- 
surmountable dualism of reality and value, of the “is” and the 
“ought,” presents what is merely a political postulate based on 
subjective value judgment, as the necessary result of evolution 
determined by objective.laws and necessarily leading from a lower 
to a higher level of culture. If the actual reality does not corre- 
spond to the postulated value, allegedly inherent in it, the in- 
exorable realization of this value is transferred to the future. Any 
historical situation may be interpreted to represent the thesis, or 
the antithesis, or the synthesis, according to its political evaluation 
by the interpreter. Thus, the dialectic method may be satisfactory 
to any political creed. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DIALECTICAL METHOD BY STALIN 


The fact that the dialectical method may be used for any political 
purpose explains its extraordinary attractiveness, its world-wide 
spread, comparable only to the success of the natural-law doctrine 
in the eighteenth century. Just as the latter pretended to deduce 
from nature the principles of justice, the dialectic method pre- 
tends to deduce from history the correct political action. Hegel 
arrived at the conservative conclusion that unconditional submis- 
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sion to the authority of the established state is everyone’s duty. He 
condemned Rousseau’s doctrine that the authority of the state is 
based on a contract, and that means, on the consent of the indi- 
viduals; for it led to revolution, and that means to “destroy the 
absolutely divine and its absolute authority and majesty.”” The 
Marxists believe: History requires us to make revolution in order 
to destroy the state. 

Nothing is more characteristic than the following passages in 
Joseph Stalin’s essay Dialectical and Historical Matertalism.” 


... dialectics does not regard the process of development as a simple process 
of growth, where quantitative changes do not lead to qualitative changes, but 
as a development which passes from insignificant and imperceptible quantita- 
tive changes to open, fundamental changes, to qualitative changes; a develop- 
ment in which the qualitative changes occur not gradually, but rapidly and 
abruptly, taking the form of a leap from one state to another; they occur not 
accidentally but as the natural result of an accumulation of imperceptible and 
gradual quantitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of development 
should be understood not as a movement in a circle, not as a simple repetition 
of what has already occurred, but as an onward and upward movement, as a 
transition from an old qualitative state to a new qualitative state, as a de- 
velopment from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher.... 
dialectics holds that internal contradictions are inherent in all things and 
phenomena of nature, for they all have their negative and positive sides, a 
past and a future, something dying away and something developing; and 
that the struggle between these opposites, the struggle between the old and 
the new, between that which is dying away and that which is being born, be- 
tween that which is disappearing and that which is developing, constitutes the 
internal content of the process of development, the internal content of the 
transformation of quantitative into qualitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of development from 
the lower to the higher takes place not as a harmonious unfolding of phe- 
nomena, but as a disclosure of the contradictions inherent in things and phe- 
nomena, as a “struggle” of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of 
these contradictions.” 


From these laws of development Stalin deduces the following 
practical consequences : 


...if the passing of slow quantitative changes into rapid and abrupt qualita- 
tive changes is a law of development, then it is clear that revolutions made by 
oppressed classes are a quite natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

= Hegel, Philosophy of Right, §258. 

% Joseph Stalin, Dialectical and Historical Materialism. Little Lenin Li- 
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Hence the transition from capitalism to socialism and the liberation of the 
working class from the yoke of capitalism cannot be effected by slow changes, 
by reforms, but only by a qualitative change of the capitalist system, by 
revolution. 


Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must be a revolutionary, not a 
reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure of internal contra- 
dictions, by way of collisions between opposite forces on the basis of these 
contradictions and so as to overcome these contradictions, then it is clear that 
the class struggle of the proletariat is a quite natural and inevitable phe- 
nomenon. : 

Hence we must not cover up the contradictions of the capitalist system, but 
disclose and unravel them; we must not try to check the class struggle but 
carry it to its conelusion. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an uncompromising 
proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of harmony of the interests of 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, not.a compromisers’ policy of “the grow- 
ing of capitalism into socialism.” 

Such is the Marxist dialectical method when applied to social life, to the 
history of society.© 


CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BOLSHEVIK DOcTRINE OF THE STATE 
EVOLUTIONISM AND REVOLUTIONISM 


“In order not to err in policy,” one ought to be a revolutionary, 
uncompromising Bolshevik. In spite of the fact that communism, 
as interpreted by the Bolshevik doctrine, is the necessary and in- 
evitable result of the law of evolution, revolution is postulated, and 
error, that is to say, a reformatory, non-Bolshevik attitude, is not 
excluded. Otherwise the terroristic suppression of all such “errors” 
was not necessary. This is evidently a contradiction. And this 
contradiction is the consequence of the syncretism of science and 
politics, inherent in the dialectical method. Dialectical materialism 
is an intellectual system which proudly presents itself as a science, 
able to predict future events determined by strict laws, as the 
“scientific” socialism, although it is merely a political doctrine in 
the specific sense of a political ideology used as an instrument in 
the struggle for power. 

The contradictions resulting from the confusion of a scientific 
explanation of social reality and a political program are not the 
only ones that can be found in the Marxian doctrine of the state. 
Proponents of this doctrine are not at all disturbed by the fact 
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that it embodies basic contradictions. It is just the function of its 
dialectic to make a virtue of this necessity. A logic that eliminates 
the law of contradiction corresponds perfectly to the needs of an 
ideology the main purpose of which is not to explain in an objec- 
tive-rational way the social phenomenon, but rather to justify or 
to reject, on the basis of subjective-emotional value judgments, a 
given social order. For such an ideology is by its very nature in- 
sensitive to, and consequently almost always entangled in, logical 
contradictions. 


PURPOSE OF STATE : MAINTENANCE OR SUPPRESSION 
OF EXPLOITATION ? 


Another contradiction inherent in the Marxian doctrine lies in 
its definition of the state and the application of this definition to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The definition of the state is the 
typical example of the problematic influence value judgments may 
have on the allegedly scientific determination of a concept. Accord- 
ing to the Marxian theory, the very essence of the state is its co- 
ercive machinery for the exploitation of one class by another, its 
function as the specific political instrument of capitalism. Only 
because the state is responsible for “capitalist slavery,” “the untold 
horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies of capitalist exploita- 
tion,”” to use Lenin’s words, the destruction of this state by the 
socialist revolution is justified, and its replacement by a stateless 
society has to be considered as progress. The main objection 
that the Marxian doctrine puts forward against the “bourgeois” 
theory of the state is that the latter ignores the specific function 
of the coercive machinery called the state; and its specific func- 
tion: to make the exploitation of the proletariat by the capitalists 
possible. But the dictatorship of the proletariat, established after 
the destruction of the bourgeois state, is still a true state, the “pro- 
letarian” state, and its essence Js exactly the opposite of that of the 
bourgeois state: the definitive abolishment of all exploitation of 
one class by another. Both the bourgeois state and the proletarian 
state are centralized coercive orders, or, to use the Marxian termi- 
nology, both are coercive machineries. This is exactly the definition 
of the state which the Marxists try to ridicule as “formalistie” be- 
cause it does not include the substantial purpose of this coercive 
» Lenin, State and Revolution, pp. 73 f. 
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machinery, the content of this coercive order. But by its own use 
of the concept of state, Marxian doctrine shows that the coercive 
order we call the state may serve very different, even opposite 
purposes. If so, the purpose must not be included in a scientific 
definition of this phenomenon unless, in describing the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, two contradictory statements are to be 
maintained, that it is a state, and that it is not a state. Relying on 
Hegel’s new logic, a Marxist may say that such contradiction shows 
only the dialectic character of the phenomena concerned. But how 
embarrassing it is to admit that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is a state, although it should not be a state, manifests itself in the 
fact, that Lenin occasionally speaks of it as a “semi-state.”” But, 
as a rule, he characterizes the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
“proletarian state,” and the official Bolshevik doctrine has never 
denied that the Soviet Union, the first successful dictatorship of 
the proletariat, is a “state.” The “Program of the Communist 
International” expressly states that “the most suitable form of 
proletarian state is the Soviet State, a new type of state, which 
differs in principle from the bourgeois state not only in its class 
content but also in its internal structure.” 


THE PROLETARIAN STATE 
ACCORDING TO ENGELS 


The contradiction which exists between the basic statement of the 
Marxian doctrine that the state by its very nature is a coercive 
machinery for the exploitation of the proletariat by the bour- 
geoisie, and the admission that there exists such a thing as the 
proletarian state, could be ignored by Hngels—who developed this 
doctrine—since he considered the dictatorship of the proletariat a 
transitional stage of short duration. This notion clearly derives 
from the passage quoted above wherein he describes the establish- 
ment of the proletarian state as an act which automatically implies 
its self-abolition. As soon as the means of production are national- 
ized, and thus all class differences put to an end,—an achievement 
which may be accomplished in a relatively short time—the coercive 
machinery of the proletarian state, and that means the state itself, 
loses any justification and, according to Engels’ prognosis, dis- 


2 Ibéd., p, 17. 
% Program of the Communist International, loc. cit., p. 187. 
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appears. That the men who actually control the coercive machinery 
and are in a position to use it for other purposes than to establish 
socialism, will voluntarily give up the power they possess, is the 
great miracle of the Marxian belief. 


ACCORDING TO STALIN 


At any rate, the first proletarian state, the Soviet Union, does not 
conform to Engels’ prognosis. According to the most competent 
authority, it has achieved the purpose for which its coercive ma- 
chinery has been put into motion: the establishment of socialism. 
In his report on the draft constitution of the U.S.S.R., Stalin 
characterized the situation in 1936 as follows: 


But the most important thing is that capitalism has been banished entirely 
from the sphere of our industry, while the socialist form of production is now 
the system which has undivided sway in the sphere of our industry....In the 
sphere of agriculture, instead of the ocean of small individual peasant farms 
with their poor technical equipment and strong kulak influence, we now have 
mechanized production, conducted on a scale larger than anywhere else in the 
world, with up-to-date technical equipment, in the form of an all-embracing 
system of collective farms and state farms....Thus the complete victory of 
the socialist system in all spheres of national economy is now a fact. And 
what does this mean? It means that the exploitation of men by men has been 
abolished, eliminated, while the socialist ownership of the implements and 
means of production hag been established as the unshakable foundation of 
our Soviet society. As a result of these changes in the sphere of the national 
economy of the U.S.S.R., we now have a new, socialist. economy, which knows 
neither crises nor unemployment, which knows neither poverty nor ruin, and 
which provides citizens with every opportunity to lead a prosperous and cul- 
tured life....In eonformity with these changes in the sphere of the economy 
of the U.S.S.R., the class structure of our society has changed also.... all the 
exploiting classes have now been eliminated....The proletariat is a class 
exploited by the capitalists. But, in our country, as you know, the capitalist 
class has already been eliminated, and the instruments and means of produc- 
tion have been taken from the capitalists and transferred to the state, of which 
the leading force is the working class. Consequently, there is no longer a 
capitalist class which could exploit the working class. Consequently, our work- 
ing class, far from being bereft of the instruments and means of production, 
on the contrary, possess them jointly with the whole people. And since it 
possesses them, and the capitalist class has been eliminated, all possibility 
of the working class being exploited is precluded. ...can our working class be 
ealled the proletariat? Clearly, it cannot....the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. 
has been transformed into an entirely new class, into the working class of the 
U.S.S.R. which has abolished the capitalist economie system, which has estab- 
lished the socialist ownership of the instruments and means of production and 
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is directing Soviet society along the road to communism. [ And, finally he sum- 
marizes:] Our Soviet society has already, in the main, succeeded in achieving 
socialism; it has created a socialist system, i.e., it has brought about what 
Marxists in other words call the first, or lower, phase of communism. Hence, in 
the main, we have already achieved the first phase of communism, socialism.“ 


Tur “WITHERING AWAY” OF THE STATE 
ACCORDING TO ENGELS 


The achievement of socialism is, according to Engels, the moment 
when the proletarian state disappears. In transforming the means 
of production into state property, the proletariat, he says, “puts 
an end to itself as the proletariat, it puts an end to class differences 
and class antagonisms, it puts an end also to the state as state.” 
“The first act in which the state really comes forward as the repre- 
sentation of society as a whole—the seizure of the means of pro- 
duction in the name of society—is, at the same time, its last 
independent act as a state.” When, as Stalin testifies, “the instru- 
ments and means of production have been taken from the capital- 
ists and transferred to the state,” when “‘all the exploiting classes 
have been eliminated,” when “the proletariat has been trans- 
formed into the working class” of a socialist society, the coercive 
machinery of the state must automatically wither away. 


ACCORDING TO STALIN 


There can be no doubt that Soviet Russia, although it has ceased 
to be a dictatorship of the proletariat, has not ceased to be a dic- 
tatorship, and there are not the slightest symptoms of this state’s 
withering away. The nationalization of the means of production 
is certainly not the “last independent act” of the state “‘as a state.” 
According to Stalin, Soviet society is free from exploitation, it is 
a classless society in the sense that there exist no class antagonisms. 
But Soviet society has not yet reached the higher phase of com- 
munism in which the ruling principle will be the formula: from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs. The 
principle of the actual phase of Russian communism is still: from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his work. But 
the progress from the latter to the former is—according to the 
original doctrine as presented by Engels—not a function of the 


“Stalin, Leninism, Selected Writings (New York, 1942), pp. 381-386. 
* Cf. above, p. 12. 
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coercive machinery of the state as such. Lenin, in his State and 
Revolution, it is true, declares: “The state will be able to wither 
away completely when society has realized the rule: From each 
aceording to his ability, to each according to his needs.’™ This 
statement may, or may not, be correct, but it is certainly not based 
on Engels’ theory of the state’s withering away. According to this 
theory, the coercive machinery of the proletarian state is necessary 
only to suppress exploitation and class antagonisms, but not to 
increase the production of socialist economy to the highest possible 
degree. Since socialist economy will best prosper in a stateless 
society, it is difficult to understand why it is necessary to maintain 
the coercive machinery of the state after “the complete victory of 
the socialist system in all spheres of the national economy.” Since 
there is no longer any class to suppress, since there are no longer 
any class differences and class antagonisms within Soviet society, 
there is no reason for the continued existence of the coercive ma- 
chinery of the state. 


CAPITALIST ENCIRCLEMENT 


If the internal situation in 1936 has been correctly described by 
Stalin, there is no room for a government, and certainly no room 
for the secret police in Soviet Russia. But neither the one nor the 
other show any inteution of disappearing. And this is quite under- 
standable. For, the coercive machinery is necessary not only, as 
Engels taught, to nationalize the means of production, to liquidate 
the class of exploiters, to abolish all class differences and class 
antagonisms, to establish a socialist society, but also to maintain 
it and to defend it against disturbances from the inside and attacks 
from the outside. The doctrine that the state will wither away 
when socialism is established, is based on the utopian assumption 
that in a socialist society there will be no reasons for violating the 
social order, since this order will guarantee to everyone the highest 
possible degree of happiness. In his report on the constitution, 
Stalin declared that after socialism has been established “a con- 
stitution’’—and that means a coercive state machinery—“‘is needed 
for the purpose of consolidating a social order desired by and 
beneficial to the toilers.” If such “consolidating,” and hence a 
“state,” is still necessary after socialism “has been established as 
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the unshakable foundation of Soviet society,” then there is no 
phase of communism where a “state” will be superfluous and 
“wither away.” In an interview with foreign workers delegations, 
which asked why the G.P.U. has not yet been dissolved, Stalin said : 
From the point of view of the internal situation, the revolution is so firm and 
unshakable that we could do without the G.P.U. But the trouble is that the 
enemies at home are not isolated individuals. They are connected in a thousand 
ways with the capitalists of all countries who support them by every means 
and in every way. We are a country surrounded by capitalist states. The internal 
enemies of our revolution are the agents of the capitalists of all countries. 
The capitalist states are the background and basis for the internal enemies 
of our revolution. In fighting against the enemies at home we fight the counter- 
revolutionary elements of all countries. Judge for yourselves whether under 
such conditions we can do without such punitive organs as the G.P.U.” 


In his “Report to the Eighteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union,” delivered March 10, 1939,” Stalin 
directly and extensively dealt with the problem of the state’s 
“withering away.” Since his statements represent the official doc- 
trine of Bolshevism on the most important point of the Marxian 
theory of the state, they are here quoted as completely as necessary. 
They appear in Section 4 of the Report under the heading “Some 
Questions of Theory.” Stalin says: “Another of the defects of our 
propagandist and ideological work is the absence of full clarity 
among our comrades on certain theoretical questions of vital 
practical importance, the existence of a certain amount of con- 
fusion on these questions. I refer to the question of the state in 
general, and of our Socialist state in particular, and to the question 
of our Soviet intelligentsia.” It is highly significant that the 
“questions of theory” are dealt with from the angle of the “propa- 
gandist and ideological work” of the Communist party. That 
“theory” in general, and the theory of the state in particular, is to 
be used as an instrument of politics is taken for granted. “It is 
sometimes asked,” says Stalin, “ ‘We have abolished the exploiting 
classes; there are no longer any hostile classes in the country; there 
is nobody to suppress; hence there is no more need for the state; 
it must die away. Why then do we not help our Socialist state to 
die away? Why do we not strive to put an end to it? Is it not time 


*7 The interview took place on November 5, 1927; ef. Stalin, Leninism, Vol. 
II (New York, 1933), p. 99. 
™ Stalin, Leninism (London, 1942), pp. 656-665. 
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to throw out all this rubbish of a state?’ Or further: ‘The ex- 
ploiting classes have already been abolished in our country; So- 
cialism has been built in the main; we are advancing towards 
Communism. Now, the Marxist doctrine of the state says that there 
is to be no state under Communism. Why then do we not help our 
Socialist state to die away? Is it not time we relegated the state 
to the museum of antiquities?’ ’ Such questions are quite natural; 
for they result from all that Marx and Engels taught about the 
nature of the state. But according to Stalin, to ask such questions 
proves complete misunderstanding of the Marxian theory of the 
state. 


These questions show that those who ask them have conscientiously memorized 
certain propositions contained in the doctrine of Marx and Engels about the 
state. But they also show that these comrades have failed to understand the 
essential meaning of this doctrine; that they have failed to realize in what 
historical conditions the various propositions of this doctrine were elaborated ; 
and, what is more, that they do not understand present-day international condi- 
tions, have overlooked the capitalist encirclement and the dangers it entails 
for the Socialist country. These questions not only betray an underestimation 
of the capitalist encirclement but also an underestimation of the role and 
significance of the bourgeois states and their organs, which send spies, as- 
sassins and wreckers into our country and are waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to attack it by armed force. They likewise betray an underestimation 
of the role and significance of our Socialist state and of its military, punitive 
and intelligence organs, which are essential for the defence of the Socialist 
land from foreign attack, It must be confessed that the comrades mentioned 
are not the only ones to sin in this underestimation. All the Bolsheviks, all of 
us without exception, sin to a certain extent in this respect. Is it not surprising 
that we learned about the espionage and conspiratorial activities of the Trot- 
skyite and Bukharinite leaders only quite recently, in 1937 and 1938, although, 
ag the evidence shows, these gentry were in the services of foreign espionage 
organizations and carried on conspiratorial activities from the very first days 
of the October Revolution? How could we have failed to notice so grave a 
matter? How are we to explain this blunder? The usual answer to this question 
is that we could not possibly have assumed that these people could have fallen 
so low, But that is no explanation, still less is it a justification; for the blunder 
was a blunder. How is this blunder to be explained? It is to be explained by 
an underestimation of the strength and consequence of the mechanism of the 
bourgeois states surrounding us and of their espionage organs, which en- 
deavour to take advantage of peeple’s weaknesses, their vanity, their slackness 
of will, to enmesh them in their espionage nets and use them to surround the 
organs of the Soviet state. It is to be explained by an underestimation of the 
role and significance of the mechanism of our Socialist state and of its in- 
telligence service, by an underestimation of this intelligence service, by the 
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twaddle that an intelligence service in a Soviet atate is an unimportant trifle, 
and that the Soviet intelligence service and the Soviet state itself will soon have 
to be relegated to the museum of antiquities.” 


Even after the establishment of socialism in the Soviet Union, the 
coercive machinery of the state cannot be allowed to wither away 
because of the international situation, the “capitalist encircle- 
ment.” To avoid the admission that the coercive machinery is also 
necessary because of the internal situation—because it is necessary 
to suppress the opposition within the Bolshevik party, the move- 
ment led by Trotsky and Bukharin is presented as activity ‘‘in the 
service of foreign espionage organizations.” The possibility that 
there could be an opposition to the policy of the Bolshevik party in 
no connection with hostile capitalist states, an opposition which 
wished to establish and to maintain true socialism in a different 
way from that of the Bolshevik party, is out of the question, ac- 
cording to Stalin. 


Decisive MopIricaTION OF THE Marx-ENGELS DocTRINE 


It is evident that Engels in propounding the doctrine of the state’s 
withering away did not take into consideration the international 
situation of a state which is the only one that has established gso- 
cialism. With reference to this fact Stalin maintains “that certain 
of the general propositions in the Marxist doctrine of the state 
were incompletely worked out and inadequate. It received cur- 
rency owing to our unpardonably heedless attitude to matters per- 
taining to the theory of the state, in spite of the fact that we have 
twenty years of practical experience in matters of state which 
provide rich material for theoretical generalizations, and in spite 
of the fact that, given the desire, we have every opportunity of 
successfully filling this gap in theory.” It is especially Engels’ 
proposition that the state will “wither away,” which needs further 
development. “Is this proposition of Engels’ correct?” asks Statin. 
This is his answer: 

Yes, it is correct, but only on one of two conditions: (1) if we study the So- 
cialist state only from the angle of the internal development of the country, 
abstracting ourselves in advance from the international factor, isolating, for 


the convenience of investigation, the country and the state from the inter- 
national situation; or (2) if we assume that Socialism is already victorious in 
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all countries, or in the majority of countries, that a Socialist encirclement 
exists instead of a capitalist encirclement, that there is no more danger of 
foreign attack, and that there is no more need to strengthen the army and the 
state. 

Well, but what if Socialism has been victorious only in one country, taken 
singly, and if in view of this, it is quite impossible to abstract oneself from 
international conditions—what then? Engels’ formula does not furnish an 
answer to this question. As a matter of fact, Engels did not set himself this 
question, and therefore could not have given an answer to it. Engels proceeds 
from the assumption that Socialism has already been victorious in all coun- 
tries or in a majority of countries, more or less simultaneously. Consequently 
Engels is not here investigating any specific Socialist state of any particular 
country, but the development of the Socialist state in general, on the assump- 
tion that Socialism has been victorious in a majority of countries—according 
to the formula: “assuming that Socialism is victorious in a majority of coun- 
tries, what changes must the proletarian, Socialist state undergo?” Only this 
general and abstract character of the problem can explain why in his investi- 
gation of the question of the Socialist state Engels completely abstracted 
himself from such a factor as international conditions, the international 
situation. 

But it follows from this that Engels’ general formula about the destiny of 
the Socialist state in general cannot be extended to the partial and specific 
case of the victory of Socialism in one country only, a country which is sur- 
rounded by a capitalist world, is subject to the menace of foreign military 
attack, cannot therefore abstract itself from the international situation, and 
must have at its disposal a well-trained army, well-organized punitive organs, 
and a strong intelligence service—consequently must have its own state, strong 
enough to defend the conquests of Socialism from foreign attack.“ 


The “gap” in the Marxian theory of the state: that the founders 
of scientific socialism ignored the necessity of maintaining the 
coercive machinery of the state even after the establishment of 
socialism, if such achievement is reached only within one state, 
has not been filled by Lenin. He, too, did not interpret the dogma 
of the state’s withering away to mean that it does not apply to an 
isolated socialist state. Consequently, Stalin must not only correct 
Marx and Engels, but also—and this is a rather delicate task for a 
Bolshevik—Lenin. He says: 

Lenin wrote his famous book, The State and Revolution, in August 1917, that 
is, a few months before the October Revolution and the establishment of the 
Soviet state. Lenin considered it the main task of this book to defend Marx’s 
and Engels’ doctrine of the state from the distortions and vulgarizations of 
the opportunists. Lenin was preparing to write a second volume of The State 
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and Revolution, in which he intended to sum up the principal lessons of the 
experience of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917. There can be no 
doubt that Lenin intended in the second volume of his book to elaborate and 
develop the theory of the state on the basis of the experience gained during 
the existence of Soviet power in our country. Death, however, prevented him 
from carrying this task into execution. But what Lenin did not manage to do 
should be done by his disciples. 


Under the protection of Lenin’s ghost Stalin presents the new, 
the improved Marxian doctrine of the state: 


The state arose because society split up into antagonistic classes; it arose in 
order to keep in restraint the exploited majority in the interests of the ex- 
ploiting minority. The instruments of state authority have been mainly con- 
centrated in the army, the punitive organs, the espionage service, the prisons. 
Two basic functions characterize the activity of the state: at home (the main 
function), to keep in restraint the exploited majority; abroad (not the main 
function), to extend the territory of its class, the ruling class, at the expense 
of the territory of other states, or to defend the territory of its own state from 
attack by other states. Such was the case in slave society and under feudalism. 
Such is the case under capitalism. 

In order to overthrow capitalism it was not only necessary to remove the 
bourgeoisie from power, it was not only necessary to expropriate the capital- 
ists, but also to smash entirely the bourgeois state machine and its old army, 
its bureaucratic officialdom and its police force and to substitute for it a new, 
proletarian form of state, a new, Socialist state, And that, as we know, is 
exactly what the Bolsheviks did. But it does not follow that the new prole- 
tarian state may not preserve certain functions of the old state, changed to 
suit the requirements of the proletarian state. Still less does it follow that the 
forms of our Socialist state must remain unchanged,.that all the original func- 
tions of our state must be fully preserved in future. As a matter of fact, the 
forms of our state are changing and will continue to change inline with the 
development of our country and with the changes in the international sit- 
uation.” 


So far, the new doctrine is identical with the old one. More interest- 
ing is the way Stalin characterizes the development of the Russian 
socialist state. 


Since the October Revolution, our Socialist state bas passed through two main 
phases in its development. 

The first phase was the period from the October Revolution to the elimina- 
tion of the exploiting classes. The principal task in that period was to suppress 
the resistance of the overthrown classes, to organize the defence of the country 
against the attack of the interventionists, to restore industry and agriculture, 
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and to prepare the conditions for the elimination of the capitalist elements. 
Accordingly in this period our state performed two main functions. The first 
function was to suppress the overthrown classes inside the country. In this 
respect our state bore a superficial resemblance to previous states whose func- 
tions had also been to suppress recalcitrants, with the fundamental difference, 
however, that our state suppressed the exploiting minority in the interests of 
the labouring majority, while previous states had suppressed the exploited 
majority in the interests of the exploiting minority, The second function wag 
to defend the country from foreign attack. In this respect it likewise bore a 
superficial resemblance to previous states, which also undertook the armed 
defence of their countries, with the fundamental difference, however, that our 
state defended from foreign attack the gains of the labouring majority, while 
previous states in such cases defended the wealth and privileges of the exploit- 
ing minority. Our state had yet a third function: this was the work of eco- 
nomic organization and cultural education performed by our state bodies with 
the purpose of developing the infant shoots of the new, Socialist economic 
system and re-educating the people in the spirit of Socialism. But this new 
function did not attain to any considerable development in that period. 

The second phase was the period from the elimination of the capitalist ele- 
ments in town and country to the complete victory of the Socialist economic 
system and the adoption of the new Constitution. The principal task in this 
period was to establish the Socialist economic system al] over the country and 
to eliminate the last remnants of the capitalist elements, to bring about a cul- 
tural revolution, and to form a thoroughly modern army for the defence of 
the country. And the functions of our Socialist state changed accordingly. 
The function of military suppression inside the country ceased, died away; 
for exploitation has been abolished, there were no more exploiters left, and so 
there was no one to suppress. In place of this function of suppression the state 
acquired the function of protecting Socialist property from thieves and pil- 
ferers of the people’s property. The function of defending the country from 
foreign attack fully remained; consequently the Red Army and the Navy also 
fully remained, as did the punitive organs and the intelligence service, which 
are indispensable for the detection and punishment of the spies, assassins and 
wreckers sent into our country by foreign espionage services. The function of 
economic organization and cultural education by the state organs also re- 
mained, and was developed to the full. Now the main task of our state inside 
the country is the work of peaceful economic organization and cultural educa- 
tion. As for our army, punitive organs, and intelligence service, their edge is 
no longer turned to the inside of the country but to the outside, against ex- 
ternal enemies.“ 


The statement that “the function of military suppression inside 
the country ceased, died away,” is rather problematic in view of 
the fact that “the Red Army and the Navy fully remained.” And 
it is not very consistent to maintain that the “punitive organs and 
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the intelligence service” must remain only “for the detection and 
punishment of the spies, assassins and wreckers sent by foreign 
espionage services” when it is admitted that the state has still the 
“function of protecting socialist property from thieves and pil- 
ferers of the people’s property,” who are not sent by foreign 
espionage services and who may threaten the socialist economic 
system even after the “capitalist encirclement” will have dis- 
appeared. Is protection from such criminals possible without 
“punitive organs,” and that means, a coercive machinery? But, 
in summarizing the results of the new theory of state, Stalin main- 
tains the thesis that the coercive machinery of the state must be 
maintained only for defense against external aggression. He says: 
“Will our state remain in the period of Communism also?” And 
he answers: “Yes, it will, unless the capitalist encirclement is 
liquidated and unless the danger of foreign military attack has 
disappeared. Naturally, of course, the forms of our state will again 
change in conformity with the changes in the situation at home 
and abroad. No, it will not remain and will atrophy if the capitalist 
encirclement is liquidated and a Socialist encirclement takes its 
place.” 


Tue Socratisr Worip State: THE Last STaTEe 


So long as the socialist state is surrounded by capitalist states, it 
will remain a true state, The last phase of communism: the state- 
less society, cannot be expected until world revolution has de- 
stroyed, at least, most of the capitalist states. But even if all the 
states of the world were socialist states, the “state” as an institu- 
tion could hardly be allowed to wither away. For so long as there 
exists a plurality of national states rivalry among them and hence 
war is not excluded. If such violent antagonism within one and 
the same socialist party was possible—as actually took place within 
the Bolshevik party—why would war between socialist states be 
excluded, especially if socialism is organized in a different way in 
the different states? Only a socialist world state will make possible 
a disarmament, which those who believe in Engels’ prophecy may 
interpret as the first step toward the state’s withering away. This 
jdea is exactly what the “Program of the Communist Interna- 
tional” proclaims. 
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The dictatorship of the world proletariat is an essential and vital condition 
precedent to the transition of world capitalist economy to socialist economy. 
This world dictatorship can be established only when the victory of Socialism 
has been achieved in certain countries or groups of countries, when the newly 
established proletarian republics enter into a federal union with the already 
existing proletarian republics, when the number of such federations has grown 
and extended also to the colonies which have emancipated themselves from the 
yoke of imperialism; when these federations of republics have finally grown 
into a world union of Soviet Socialist Republics uniting the whole of mankind 
under the hegemony of the international proletariat organized as a State.‘s 


The Communist International formally dissolved itself in the 
spring of 1943. But what was true until this date, is still true 
today: that the coercive machinery of the socialist state cannot be 
disposed of so long as within most of the other states capitalism 
is still maintained, and that, consequently, it is the world state 
only which may wither away.” Thus the ultimate goal of com- 
munism seems to be transferred to so distant a future that it is 
hardly worth while to examine seriously the question whether a 
stateless society is really possible, and especially whether the re- 
placement of the economic anarchy of the capitalist system by a 
strictly planned eeonomy is compatible with the political anarchy 
of the last phase of communism.” 


* Program of the Communist International, loc. cit., p. 185. 

“In his “Problems of Leninism” in Leninism (London, 1942, pp. 153 f.), 
Stalin examines the “question of the victory of socialism in one country.” He 
says that this problem implies two different questions. First there is “the 
question of the possibility of building socialism by the efforts of one country, 
which must be answered in the affirmative.” Then there is the question of 
“whether a country in which the dictatorship of the proletariat has been estab- 
lished can consider itself fully guaranteed against intervention, and conse- 
quently against the restoration of the old order, without a victorious revolution 
in a number of other countries, which must be answered in the negative.” 
From these statements it follows that the “withering away” of the state can 
take place only after the victory of the socialist revolution—at least in a 
number of other countries. 

“Neither Marx nor Engels has systematically discussed the problem how 
a society organized under a highly centralized economic system is possible with- 
out an order providing coercive acts as sanctions to be inflicted upon those 
who violate the order. Lenin, it is true, deals with this problem in his State 
and Revolution, but all he has to say, is this: “We are no utopians, and we do 
not in the least deny the possibility and inevitability of excesses on the part 
of individual] persons, nor the need to suppress such excesses, But, in the first 
place, no special machinery, no special apparatus of repression is needed for 
this; this will be done by the armed people itself, as simply and as readily 
as any crowd of civilized people even in modern society, parts a pair of com- 
batants or does not allow a woman to be outraged. And, secondly, we know 
that the fundamental social cause of excesses which consist in violating the 
rules of social life is the exploitation of the masses, their want and their 
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poverty. With the removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin 
to wither away. We do not know how quickly and in what succession, but we 
know that they will wither away. With their withering away, the state will 
also ‘wither away.’ ” The state will wither away owing to the simple fact that 
“freed from capitalist slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurdities 
and infamies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually become accus- 
tomed to observance of the elementary rules of social life that have been 
known for centuries and repeated for thousands of years in all school books. 
They will become accustomed to observing them without force, without com- 
pulsion, without subordination, without a special apparatus for compulsion 
which is called the state” (pp. 73-75). What are “the elementary rules of 
aocial life that have been known for centuries” which Lenin has in mind? 
The principles of capitalist morality? And will the social order of a commu- 
nist society with its highly complex plan of economic production and distribu- 
tion really be so “elementary” that no legal apparatus will be necessary to 
guarantee the strictest obedience, on which the working of this plan depends? 
Is it possible to establish and maintain planned economy “without subordina- 
tion” of those who are obliged to execute the plan to those who have the 
power to draft it, to enact it, and to make it obligatory? The decisive point 
is that the main causes of violations of the social order result from exploita- 
tion, and that, consequently, there will be no such violations in a socialist 
society; people will become accustomed to obey the rules of the social order 
without force. This is an unproved and unprovable statement. 


Part Two 
DEMOCRACY OR PARTY DICTATORSHIP 


DEMOCRACY OR PARTY DICTATORSHIP 


Marx’s AND ENGELS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


answer to the question of the form of government to be estab- 

lished in the proletarian state. The Communist Manifesto 
states : “The first step in the revolution by the working class is the 
raising of the proletariat to the position of ruling class and to estab- 
lish democracy.” And Engels writes in his “Kritik des sozial-demo- 
kratischen Programmentwurfes 1891: “If anything is certain it 
is that our party and the working class can only come to power 
under the form of the democratic republic. This is, indeed, the spe- 
cific form for the dictatorship of the proletariat, as has already 
been shown by the great French Revolution .. .” 

There is no reason to assume that the suggestion of Marx and 
Engels that the proletarian state be organized as a democracy 
must be interpreted to mean that the concept of democracy as 
established in the proletarian state is different from the concept 
of democracy as established in the capitalist state. The concept of 
democracy as used by Marx and Engels is the traditional concept 
according to which a state is a democracy if it fulfills certain re- 
quirements of political freedom in a positive as well as in a nega- 
tive sense. Nothing in the writings of Marx and Engels supports 
the assumption that the democracy they expected to be established 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat would be compatible with 
the dictatorship of one political party, excluding all others, espe- 
cially socialist parties fighting for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class. In their doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
Marx and Engels took it for granted that the proletariat, at the 
moment of the revolution, would form the overwhelming majority 
of the people and would be united by a class consciousness strong 
enough to make undisputed leadership by one socialist party pos- 
sible. The only difference between the democracy of the capitalist 
state and the democracy of the proletarian state considered by 
Marx and Engels was that the constitution of the proletarian state 
would be more democratic than that of the capitalist state. The 
Paris Commune of 1871 was, in the eyes of Marx and Engels, a 
kind of experiment in proletarian revolution. What they approved 
"1 Neue Zeit, XX-I, 1901/1902, p. 11. 
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of in this experiment was the fact that the Commune was formed 
by universal suffrage, that the officials were elective, responsible, 
and revocable.’ These are typical elements of democracy as realized 
also in capitalist states. 


DEMOCRACY AND REVOLUTION 
PEACEFUL ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIALISM 


The recognition of democracy as the form of government of the 
proletarian state is not quite consistent with the doctrine that 
the only way to establish this state is by the revolutionary employ- 
ment of force, which is certainly not a democratic method; and 
with the characterization of the proletarian state as ‘“‘dictator- 
ship,” which is the contrary of democracy. If, in a democratic 
republie with a capitalist economy, the very political situation 
exists that enables the proletarian revolution to establish the prole- 
tarian state as a democracy—the proletariat forming the majority 
of the people and ready to replace capitalism by socialism—there 
is no reason to employ force. The nationalization of the means of 
production and all the other measures necessary to abolish ex- 
ploitation, class differences, and class antagonisms may be ac- 
complished by legislative and administrative acts in a peaceful 
and constitutional way. This is exactly what is now happening in 
England under the government of the Labour party. Even Marx 
oecasionally admitted such a possibility. In 1871, at the time of 
the Commune, Marx wrote in a letter to Kugelmann, “that the 
next attempt of the French Revolution must be: not, as in the past, 
to transfer the bureaucratic and military machinery from one 
hand to the other, but to smash that machine; and this is the pre- 
condition of any real people’s revolution on the Continent.” Here, 
Marx restricts the necessity of revolution to the European con- 
tinent. He assumed that a peaceful victory of socialism was not ex- 
cluded in Great Britain and the United States. In 1872, in an 
address delivered in a public meeting after the closure of the 
Hague Congress of the International, he said: “The worker must 
one day capture political power in order to found the new organi- 
zation of labor. He must reverse the old policy which the old con- 
stitutions maintain if he will not, like the Christians of old who 


2 Cf. Engels, Introduction to Marx, The Civil War in France (New York, 
1940), p. 21. 
8 Neue Zeit, XK—I, 1901/1902, p. 709. 
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despised and neglected such things, renounce the things of this 
world. But we do not assert that the way to reach this goal is the 
same everywhere. We know that the institutions, manners and 
customs of the various countries must be considered, and we do 
not deny that there are countries, like England and America, and 
if IJ understood your arrangements better, J might even add Hol- 
land—where the worker may attain his object by peaceful means, 
But not in all countries is this the ease.”* Here, Marx admits that 
even on the Eureopean continent socialism may be established 
without revolution, Any interpretation of Marx which sincerely 
accepts his doctrine that the proletarian state shall have the char- 
acter of a democracy, must take these statements very seriously. 


REVOLUTIONARY ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIALISM 


Lenin, who usually is inclined to believe in Marx as in an infallible 
authority, tries to prove that his master was wrong when he ad- 
mitted the possibility of a peaceful development of the capitalist 
into the proletarian democracy. He says in his State and Revolu- 
tion: “Today, in 1917, in the epoch of the first great imperialist 
war, this exception made by Marx (in the letter to Kugelmann) 
is no longer valid. Both England and America, the greatest and 
last representatives of Anglo-Saxon ‘liberty’ in the sense of the 
absence of militarism and bureaucracy, have today plunged head- 
long into the all-European dirty, bloody morass of military bureau- 
eratic institutions to which everything is subordinated and which 
trample everything under foot. Today, both in England and in 
America, the ‘precondition of any real people’s revolution’ is the 
smashing, the destruction of the ‘ready-made state-machinery’ 
(brought in those countries, between 1914 and 1917, to general 
‘European’ imperialist perfection) .’* The statement that in Great 
Britain and in the United States “military bureaucratic institu- 
tions” prevail “to which everything is subordinated and which 
trample everything under foot” was, even in 1917, during the 


‘Quoted by Karl Kautsky, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 2d ed. 
(Manchester, 1920), pp. 9 ff. 

SV. I. Lenin, State and Revolution, p. 34. Stalin, in his “Foundations of 
Leninism” in Leninism (New. York, 1928, I, pp. 115-117), unconditionally 
adheres to this opinion of Lenin’s. He says that “Marx’s reservation ‘on the 
Continent’ had become obsolete, and what he said of continental Europe ap- 
plied with equal force to Britain and the United States.” That Marx admitted 
the possibility of a peaceful development of bourgeois democracy into pro- 
letarian democracy also for the European continent, is ignored. 
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First World War, a gross exaggeration. If it is maintained as a 
description of the peacetime situation in the two countries, it is 
certainly without foundation. No democratic constitution can 
work in time of war without restrictions. In time of peace, how- 
ever, there may be imperialism, militarism, and bureaucracy and, 
nevertheless, a democratic constitution may be in force which 
would make it possible for a socialist majority to bring into power, 
by peaceful means, a socialist government. 


DEMOCRACY AND CAPITALISM 


It may be that in a capitalist state with a thoroughly democratic 
constitution the proletariat does not form the majority of the 
people, or despite the fact that it forms the majority there is not a 
socialist majority ; or there are two or more socialist parties op- 
posed to one another. There can be little doubt that this is often 
so, and it is perhaps the explanation of the fact that true de- 
mocracy is possible in a capitalist state. Under such political cir- 
cumstances, it is an obvious fiction to speak of suppression of the 
majority, namely, the proletariat, by the minority, the bour- 
geoisie. Under such political circumstances, a revolutionary move- 
ment for the realization of socialism can lead only to a true dic- 
tatorship, the dictatorship of a minority over the majority, and 
especially to the dictatorship of one socialist party. It may be that 
in many countries and even in those which have a democratic con- 
stitution the political situation is of the kind just mentioned. Only 
then is revolution necessary to realize socialism; and then socialism 
is incompatible with democracy. It seems that these were the cir- 
cumstances under which socialism was established in Soviet Russia. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIALISM IN Russia 


After Russia had been proclaimed a republic on September 1, 1917, 
it was about to become a democracy. The Provisional Government 
which was overthrown by the Bolshevik Revolution was certainly 
not guilty of any attempt to suppress politically the proletariat; 
and the proletariat was certainly not the majority of the Russian 
people. This fact was admitted even by writers who belonged to 
the Bolshevik party. Thus, for instance, Radek declared immedi- 
ately after the coming into power of the Bolshevik party: “In 
Russia the proletariat forms certainly only a minority of the popu- 
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lation.” This may explain why Lenin places such extraordinary 
stress on the thesis that the only way to establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is by “violent revolution.” Stalin, who in this 
point follows Lenin, answers the question of whether the establish- 
ment of sovialism is possible without “violent revolution,” as 
follows: “Obviously not. To think that such a revolution can be 
carried out peacefully within the framework of bourgeois de- 
moeracy, which is adapted to the domination of the bourgeoisie, 
means one of two things. It means either madness, and the loss of 
normal human understanding, or else an open and gross repudi- 


ation of the proletarian revolution.” To prove this point, he quotes 
Lenin : , 


Let the majority of the population, while private property is still maintained, 
that is while the power and oppression of capital are maintained, declare itself 
for the party of the proletariat. Only then can it, and should it, take power. 
That is what is said by petty-bourgeois democrats who call themselves “social- 
ists” but are really the henchmen of the bourgeoisie.... But we say: Let the 
revolutionary proletariat first overthrow the bourgeoisie, break the yoke of 
capital and smash the bourgeois state machine; then the victorious proletariat 
will be able rapidly to gain the sympathy and support of the majority of the 
toiling non-proletarian masses by satisfying their needs at the expense of the 
exploiters®...In order to win the majority of the population, the proletariat 
must, in the first place, overthrow the bourgeoisie and seize state power; 
secondly, it must set up a Soviet government and smash to pieces the old state 
machinery, whereby it immediately undermines the rule, authority and influ- 
ence of the bourgeoisie and of the petty-bourgeois compromisers over the non- 
proletarian toiling masses; thirdly, it must entirely destroy the influence of the 
bourgeoisie and of the petty-bourgeois compromisers over the majority of the 
non-proletarian toiling masses by revolutionary: satisfaction of their economic 
needs at the expenses of the exploiters.® 


ABANDONMENT OF THE POSTULATE OF DEMOCRACY 


The fact that in Russia the dictatorship of the proletariat could 
be established by a minority only, and that democracy in the or- 
dinary sense of the term was hardly possible as the political form 
of this dictatorship, may also explain why Lenin’s statements con- 
cerning democracy as the form of government of the proletarian 
state are so ambiguous and contradictory. Other theorists of Bol- 


° Karl Radek, The Development of Socialism from Science to Action. Ger- 
man ed, (Vienna, 1918), p. 18. 


7 Stalin, Leninism (London, 1942), p. 126. 
5 Lenin, Selected Works, Russian ed. Vol. VI, pp. 482-483, 
° Tbid., p. 475. 
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shevism were more sincere in this respect and openly admitted 
that the Revolution of 1917 did not and could not establish de- 
mocracy. Bukharin, for instance, makes no attempt to present the 
government established by the Bolshevik Revolution as democratic. 
He contrasts the Soviet constitution with the “antiquated form 
of a parliamentary bourgeois republic (sometimes called ‘demo- 
eratic’).” But, in repudiating the “parliamentary bourgeois re- 
public,” he rejects the general idea of democracy. For he says: 
“What is the essential difference between a parliamentary republic 
and a republic of soviets? It is, that in a soviet republic the non- 
working elements are deprived of the franchise and take no part 
in administrating affairs....The bourgeoisie, ex-landowners, 
bankers, speculating traders, merchants, shopkeepers, usurers, the 
Korniloff intellectuals, priests and bishops, in short the whole of 
the black host have no right to vote, no fundamental political 
rights.”” This was exactly the difference between the Bolsheviki, 
the left wing of the Russian socialist party, and the Mensheviki, 
the right wing, that the latter were for democracy and the former 
were not. In his famous pamphlet From October to Brest-Litowsk, 
Leon Trotsky writes: “More than once, the Philistines called our 
attention to the fact that the new dumas and zemstvos elected on 
the basis of universal suffrage, were incomparably more demo- 
cratic than the soviets and were more suited to represent the 
population. However, this formal democratic criterion is devoid 
of serious content in a revolutionary epoch.” “Formal” democ- 
racy is identical with democracy, since democracy is by its very 
nature a form of government. Trotsky says : “As Marxists, we have 
never been idol-worshippers of formal democracy.” But, in the 
following statement, he openly declares that demoeracy—and not 
only “formal” democracy—is not an essential element of Marxian 
socialism. 

In a society of classes, democratic institutions not only do not eliminate elass 
struggle, but [they] also give to class interests an utterly imperfect expres- 
sion.... And democratic institutions become a still less perfect medium for 
the expression of the class struggle under revolutionary circumstances... The 
ponderous machinery of democratic institutions lags behind this (revolu- 


tionary] evolution all the more, the bigger the country and the less perfect its 
technical apparatus.” 


WN. Bukharin, The Communist Program (New York, 1920), pp. 23 ff. 
4 Leon Trotsky, From October to Brest-Litowsk (New York, 1919), p. 28, 
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Against Kautsky he says: 


He tries to prove that for the working class it is always expedient, in the long 
run, to preserve the essential elements of the democratic order. This is, of 
course, true as a general rule. But Kautsky has reduced this historical truth 
to professorial banality. If, in the final analysis, it is to the advantage of the 
proletariat to introduce its class struggle and even its dictatorship, through 
the channels of democratic institutions, it does not at all follow that history 
always affords it the opportunity of attaining this happy consumation. There 
is nothing in the Marxian theory to warrant the deduction that history always 
ereates such conditions as are most “favorable” to the proletariat. 


Trotsky states that the “Right Social Revolutionists” received “a 
majority in the Constituent Assembly,” “owing to the clumsy 
electoral democratic machinery.” In applying the dialectic method, 
he interprets the situation as a “contradiction.” “The result was a 
contradiction which was absolutely irreducible within the limits 
of formal democracy. And only political pedants who do not take 
into account the revolutionary logic of class relations can, in the 
face of the post-October situation, deliver futile lectures to the 
proletariat on the benefits and advantages of democracy for the 
cause of the class struggle.” “Revolutionary logic” means that 
revolution of a minority against a majority is required by dialec- 
tical logic. In terms of nondialectic logi¢, a minority cannot come 
into power in a democratic way. And this is exactly what Trotsky 
admits in declaring: “The real kernel of the class revolution has 
come into irreconcilable conflict with its democratic shell.” Even 
more directly Radek declares: “The Soviet Government is no de- 
mocracy, it is the form of the government of the workers.” “Democ- 
racy is the domination by capital ...a side-scene (Kulisse) of the 
domination by eapital.* 


REINTERPRETATION OF THE Concept or DEMOCRACY 
DEMOCRACY IN A CAPITALIST SOCIETY ? 


In contradistinction to these writers, Lenin, who aspired to be not 
only a political leader but also an orthodox Marxist, maintained 
the doctrine of his master that the transformation of the prole- 
tariat into the ruling class is identical with the establishment of 
democracy. Since, however, this dogma was in open contradiction 


8 Tbid., p. 80. 
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to the facts, he was compelled to reinterpret the concept of democ- 
racy. In one point, his interpretation of the Marxian doctrine con- 
cerning democracy, is certainly correct: “that democracy is also a 
state and that, consequently, democracy will also disappear when 
the state disappears.” Democracy may be the form of the prole- 
tarian state, not of the stateless society of the last phase of com- 
munism. But for the state established by the proletarian revolu- 
tion, Lenin apparently sticks to the Marxian postulate of democ- 
racy as a self-evident requirement. He says: “We all know that 
the political form of the ‘state’ at that time (after the Revolution) 
is complete democracy.”” There are, however, other statements 
which show that this profession of faith in democracy as the form 
of government of the proletarian state is not at all unconditional. 
Thus, Lenin says: “A democratic republic is the best possible 
political shell for capitalism, and, therefore, once capital has 
gained control...of this very best shell, it establishes its power 
so securely, so firmly that no change, either of persons, or institu- 
tions, or parties in the bourgeois republic can shake it.””* Is this 
the “democratic republic” of which Engels said that it is only this 
form of government under which the working class can come to 
power and at the same time, “the specific form for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat”? And of which Lenin, in another connection, 
says that “it is of great importance for the working class in its 
struggle for freedom against the capitalists.” This “democratic 
republic” is evidently the specific political form of capitalism, and 
not of the dictatorship of the proletariat—as Radek, Bukharin, and 
Trotsky more sincerely admitted. If, in accordance with the words 
of the prophets the dictatorship of the proletariat must be inter- 
preted as a democracy, then the capitalist state—for which the 
democratic republic is “the best possible political shell’’—cannot 
be a democracy. To prove this, Lenin first admits again that even 
in capitalist society a “complete democracy” is possible. “In eapi- 
talist society, under conditions most favorable to its development, 
we have more or less complete democracy in the democratic re- 
public.”” This “more or less complete democracy” is, in reality, 


* State and Revolution, p.17; p. 67. 
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no democracy at all. “But this democracy is always bound by the 
narrow framework of capitalist exploitation, and consequently 
always remains, in reality, a democracy for the minority, only for 
the possessing classes, only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist 
society always remains just about the same as it was in the ancient 
Greek republics; freedom for the slave-owners. The modern wage- 
slaves, owing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation, are so 
much crushed by want and poverty that ‘democracy is nothing to 
them,’ ‘politics is nothing to them’; that, in the ordinary peaceful 
course of events, the majority of the population is debarred from 
participating in social and political life,”” This statement is evi- 
dently not correct. But its correctness or incorrectness is of no 
importance here. It is interesting only that Lenin, in this connec- 
tion, denies that democracy exists in a capitalist state, since there 
the majority of the population is excluded from participating in 
political life. Such exclusion is certainly incompatible with de- 
mocracy. 


IDENTIFICATION OF DEMOCRACY WITH SOCIALISM 


Lenin justifies his statement by two different arguments. The first 
is the already mentioned fact of “capitalist exploitation.” This fact 
must be admitted. It concerns the economic content of the state 
order, not its political form. And, as pointed out, democracy is, in 
the first place, a specific form of the state, not a specific content of 
the state order. That the capitalist system of economy may coexist 
with the highest possible degree of democracy is a fact which can- 
not be denied, though its explanation may not be very pleasant to 
Marxists. It might be said that democracy is of no use if it does not 
necessarily lead to socialism. But it is an unpermissible confusion of 
concepts to deny that a state whose constitution fulfills all require- 
ments of democracy as a form of government is a. democracy 
because the economic system of that state is—in spite of its demo- 
cratic form of government—capitalism, and not socialism. 

Besides, if the basic principle of democracy is freedom, not only 
positive freedom in the sense of active participation of the citizens 
in the government, but also negative freedom in the sense of cer- 
tain restrictions of the state power in relation to the individual: 
freedom of conscience, of speech and press, and of association, that 
"2 [bid., pp. 71 ff. 
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is to say, if political liberalism is considered to be an essential 
element of democracy, then the economic system of capitalism is 
much more related to the political system of democracy than is the 
economic system of socialism. For the basic principle of capitalism 
is freedom in economic life, economic liberalism, whereas social- 
ism, as a system of strictly planned economy, operates under a 
principle directly opposite to economic liberalism. Concerning the 
ideas at the basis of the respective systems, it would be more plau- 
sible to assume that only a capitalist state can be a true democracy, 
than to say that no capitalist, but only a socialist, state can be a 
true democracy. However, neither the one nor the other statement 
is correct. The political form of democracy is compatible with a 
capitalist as well as with a socialist economic system as its content. 
And the same is true with respect to the political form of autoe- 
racy. If a dictator, for some reason or other, establishes or main- 
tains a socialist economic system, his government remains an 
autocracy and does not assume the character of a democracy, But 
this is exactly one of the undercurrents in Lenin’s argumentation : 
to let the dictatorship of the proletariat pass as a democracy, not 
because it fulfills the requirements of that political system as a 
form of government, but because it establishes socialism, To iden- 
tify socialism with democracy amounts to the attempt to substitute 
the one for the other. 


IMPORTANCE OF CAPITALIST DEMOCRACY FOR THE 
STRUGGLE FOR SOCIALISM 


It seems that even Lenin himself did not consider very convincing 
the argument that a state is not a democracy because its economic 
system is not socialism. For he adds another argument to prove 
that the capitalist state—for which the “democratic republic is the 
best possible political shell”—is no democracy at all. This argu- 
ment refers, indeed, to the form of government. 


Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for the rich—that is the 
democracy of capitalist society. If we look more closely into the mechanism 
of capitalist democracy, everywhere, both in the “petty”—so-called petty— 
details of the suffrage (residential qualification, exclusion of women, ete.) and 
in the technique of the representative institutions, in the actual obstacles to 
the right of assembly (“publie buildings are not for beggars”!), in the purely 
capitalist organization of the daily press, etc., etc—on all sidea we see re- 
striction after restriction upon democracy. These restrictions, exceptions, 
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exclusions, obstacles for the poor, seem slight, especially in the eyes of one 
who has himself never known want and has never been in close contact with 
the oppressed classes in their mass life (and nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine 
hundredths, of the bourgeois publicists and politicians are of this class) but 
in their sum total these restrictions exclude and squeeze out the poor from 
politics and from an active share in democracy.” 


These statements are partly in open contradiction to the facts, 
partly gross exaggerations. In most of the capitalist democracies, 
women are not excluded from suffrage, and the “residential quali- 
fications” have, as a rule, no decisive effect on the outcome of the 
elections. The statement that “public buildings are not for beg- 
gars” can hardly be taken as a serious criticism of any of the exist- 
ing democracies; and it is certainly impossible to speak of a 
“purely” capitalist organization of the press in view of the un- 
deniable fact that in all capitalist democracies there exist—owing 
to the freedom of press—socialist newspapers which sometimes 
have remarkable political influence. If the spread of these papers 
is sometimes not so large as that of bourgeois papers it is certainly 
not because of any “oppression.” It is, however, superfluous to 
reject all these statements, for Lenin does it himself, in admitting 
that democracy—the democracy of the capitalist state—“is of 
great importance for the working class in its struggle for freedom 
against the capitalists.” This fact would not be true, if within such 
a pseudodemocracy the majority of the people “were debarred 
from participating in political life,” if the restrictions working in 
the mechanism of capitalist democracy could “exclude and squeeze 
out the poor from politics and from an active share in democracy.” 


DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT: A TRUE Democracy ? 


According to Lenin, the capitalist state is not a true democracy 
because of certain restrictions—which in truth do not exist or are 
of no decisive importance; but the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is a true, a complete democracy in spite of much more incisive re- 
strictions, openly admitted by Lenin as necessary and essential to 
such dictatorship. Lenin declares that from the capitalist democ- 
racy “inevitably narrow, subtly rejecting the poor, and therefore 
hypocritical and false to the core, progress does not march on- 
ward, simply, smoothly and directly, to ‘greater and greater 
democracy’ as the liberal professors and petty-bourgeois oppor- 
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tunists would have us believe.”” A revolution is necessary to estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the proletariat. “But the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—i.e., the organization of the vanguard of the oppressed 
as the ruling class for the purpose of crushing the oppressors— 
cannot produce merely an expansion of democracy.” But such 
expansion of democracy is the effect of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. However, there are, on the other hand, “restrictions.” 
“Together with an immense expansion of democracy which for 
the first time becomes democracy for the poor, democracy for the 
people, and not democracy for the rich folk, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat produces a series of restrictions of liberty in the 
case of the oppressors, the exploiters, the capitalists. We must 
crush them in order to free humanity from wage-slavery; their 
resistance must be broken by force.” This notion is hardly com- 
patible with democracy, especially not with an “immense expan- 
sion of democracy.” And in open contradiction to his statement 
that the political form of the state established by the proletarian 
revolution is the “most complete democracy,” Lenin frankly ad- 
mits in this connection : “It is clear that where there is suppression, 
there is also violence, there is no liberty, no democracy.”™ “Im- 
mense expansion of democracy” exists on the one hand, but on the 
other hand there is no democracy at all, because there is “violent 
suppression of one group by the other.” But in another context, 
Lenin says: “Democracy is a state recognizing the subordination 
of the minority to the majority, ie., an organization for the sys- 
tematic use of violence by one class against the other, by one part 
of the population against another.”” In accordance with this defi- 
nition, the dictatorship of the proletariat is a true democracy just 
because it is the systematical use of violence by one class for the 
suppression of another class, that is to say, in the sense of the 
Marxian doctrine, a “state.” But, says Lenin in the first chapter of 
his State and Revolution, no state can be a true democracy for 
“every state is a ‘special repressive force’ for the suppression of 
the oppressed class. Consequently, no state is either ‘free’ or a 
‘people’s’ state.”” “People’s free state” was a demand in the pro- 
gram of the German Social Democrats; “this slogan,” says Lenin, 
is nothing but “a pompous middle-class cireumlocution of the idea 
of democracy.”” In consequence of the doctrine that no state can 
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be a democracy-——a doctrine advocated in contradiction to the doc- 
trine likewise advocated that only a state can be a democracy and 
that democracy is for the working class the best form of govern- 
ment in a capitalist state and, at the same time, the form of gov- 
ernment of the proletarian state—Lenin declares: “Only in [a] 
communist society, when the resistance of the capitalists has been 
completely broken, when the capitalists have disappeared, when 
there are no classes (i.e., there is no difference between the mem- 
bers of society in their relation to the social means of production), 
only then ‘the state ceases to exist,’ and ‘it becomes possible to 
speak of freedom.’ Only then a really full democracy, a democracy 
without any exceptions, will be possible and will be realized.”” 
First, the “most complete democracy” was the proletarian state, 
and democracy is possible only within a state. Now, “full democ- 
racy” is possible only when this state has ceased to exist. But this 
“full democracy” “will be realized” only in order to disappear. 
Lenin continues: “Only then will democracy itself begin to wither 
away.” After the state has ceased to exist, democracy will only 
“begin” to wither away, so that there will be a period during which 
the communist society will be no state but still a democracy, in 
spite of the fact—upon which Lenin insisted in another connec- 
tion—that “democracy is also a state” and “consequently democ- 
racy will also disappear when the state disappears.” 

All these absurd contradictions are the inevitable consequence 
of the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat is just what it 
calls itself: a dictatorship, not a democracy, and the fact that it 
must be interpreted to be democracy, since it is called so by Marx 
and Engels. If used or misused in this way, the term “democracy” 
must lose any specific meaning. To what extent such misuse is 
possible is shown by a statement Lenin made in his speech on “Eco- 
nomic Construction,” March 31, 1920: “Now we are drawn back 
to a question that was decided long ago, in a manner approved of 
and made clear by the Central Executive Committee—namely that 
the Soviet Socialist Democracy is in no way inconsistent with the 
rule and dictatorship of one person; that the will of a class is at 
times best realized by a dictator, who sometimes will accomplish 
more by himself and is frequently more needed.”” 


= Ibid., p. 78. 
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DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT : DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE COMMUNIST Party 


If the question of the form of government of the Soviet state is to 
be answered on the basis of its real constitution, and not in accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures of Communism, it becomes even 
more evident that the first state established by a socialist revolu- 
tion represents a typical case of a dictatorship of a political party 
which brings Bolshevik Russia into the same category with Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy. It ean hardly be denied that the so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia was from the very 
beginning the dictatorship of the Bolshevik party. In a discussion 
at the Second Congress of the Communist International, Lenin 
made the following statement: 

Tanner says that he stands for the dictatorship of the proletariat, but that 
he pictures the dictatorship of the proletariat to be something different from 
what we do. He says that by the dictatorship of the proletariat we mean, in 
essence, the dictatorship of its organized and class conscious minority. And 
as a matter of fact, in the era of capitalism, when the masses of the workers 
are constantly subjected to exploitation and cannot develop their human 
faculties, the most characteristic feature of working class political parties is 
that they can embrace only a minority of their class. A political party can 
organize only a minority of the class, in the same way as the really class 
conscious workers in every capitalist society comprise only a minority of all 
the workers. That is why we must admit that only this class conscious minority 
can guide the broad masses of the workers and lead them. And if Comrade 
Tanner says that he is opposed to parties, and at the same time is in favour 
of the minority, representing the best organized and the most revolutionary 
workers, showing the way to the whole of the proletariat, then I say that there 
is really no difference between us.” 


The “minority representing the best organized and the most revo- 
lutionary workers” is the Communist party. Dictatorship by this 
minority is dictatorship by the Communist party. Its existence is 
here admitted by Lenin. 


STALIN’s INTERPRETATION OF “DICTATORSHIP” 


Stalin tries to obliterate Lenin’s admission that there exists a party 
dictatorship in Soviet Russia. His interpretation of Lenin’s view 
is laid down in the following statement: 


* Lenin, Selected Works (Russian ed.), Vol. X, p. 214; quoted in Stalin, 
Leninism (London, 1942), p. 135, 
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(a) Lenin did not regard the formula “the dictatorship of the Party” as 
being irreproachable and exact, for which reason it is very rarely used in 
Lenin’s works, and is sometimes put in quotation marks. (b) On the few 
occasions that Lenin was obliged, in controversy with opponents, to speak of 
the dictatorship of the Party, he usually referred to the “dictatorship of one 
party,” i.e., to the fact that our Party holds power alone, that it does not share 
power with other parties. Moreover, he always made it clear that the dictator- 
ship of the Party in relation to the working class meant the leadership of the 
Party, its leading role. (c) In all those cases in which Lenin found it neces- 
sary to give a scientific definition of the role of the Party in the system of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, he spoke exclusively of the leading role of 
the Party in relation to the working class (and there were thousands of such 
cases). (d) That was why it “never occurred” to Lenin to include the formula 
“dictatorship of the Party” in the fundamental resolution on the role of the 
Party (I have in mind the resolution adopted at the Second Congress of the 
Communist International), (e) Those comrades who identify, or try to iden- 
tify the “dictatorship” of the. Party, and consequently, the “dictatorship of 
the leaders,” with the dictatorship of the proletariat are wrong from the 
point of view of Leninism, and are politically short-sighted, for they thereby 
violate the conditions of the correct relations between the vanguard and the 
class.” 


The decisive argument against the correctness of the term “dicta- 
torship of the Party,” according to Stalin, is that it ‘incorrectly 
attributes to the Party, the function of employing violence against 
the working class as a whole.”” That the Communist party does 
not employ violence against the working class as a whole is cer- 
tainly true. But this does not exclude the undeniable fact that 
the Communist party employs violence against all individual mem- 
bers of the working class who do not follow the Communist party 
line. This fact, together with the exclusion of all other parties, 
perfectly justifies the use of the term “party dictatorship.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1936 


The fact of party dictatorship cannot be veiled even by the new 
Constitution of 1936, the so-called Stalin Constitution, by which 
most of the restrictions on the political rights of the citizens estab- 
tablished by the previous constitutions of 1918 and 1924 have been 
set aside. The abolishment of these restrictions is justified. by the 
fact that the new constitution—according to the testimony of Stalin 
himself—proceeds from the presupposition “that there are no 
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longer any antagonistic classes in society, that society consists of 
two friendly classes, of workers and peasants, that it is these 
classes, the toiling classes, that are in power, that the guidance of 
society by the state (the dictatorship) is in the hands of the work- 
ing class, the most advanced class in society, that a constitution is 
needed for the purpose of consolidation of a social order desired by 
and beneficial to the toilers.”™ These statements mean that the So- 
viet state is no longer “an instrument in the hands of the ruling 
class for suppressing the resistance of the class enemies,” no longer 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, since there is no longer any pro- 
letariat to exercise such dictatorship, nor any bourgeoisie to be 
suppressed. Such a state has certainly no reason not to be a full 
democracy. And it seems, at first sight, that the Constitution of 
1936 was intended to establish such a democracy. It is perfectly 
true, as Stalin said, that the constitution is “free from such res- 
ervations and limitations” as other constitutions maintain, that 
for the new Soviet constitution ‘active and passive citizens do not 
exist; for it, all citizens are active. It does not recognize any dif- 
ference in rights as between men and women, ‘residence’ and ‘non- 
residence,’ propertied and propertyless, educated and uneducated. 
For it, all citizens have equal rights. It is not property status, not 
national origin, not sex, not office that determines the position of 
every citizen in society, but personal ability and personal labor.” 
The legislative and executive organs of the Soviet state are elected 
by the people on the basis of an electoral system which is perfectly 
democratic. A Bill of Rights guarantees the citizens freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of assemblies and meetings, free- 
dom of street processions and demonstrations, and the “right of 
union into public organizations, professional unions, codperative 
organizations, organizations of youth, sport and defense organiza- 
tions, cultural, technical and scientific societies” ; further, inviola- 
bility of persons and of residence, and secrecy of correspondence. 

The Soviet Constitution fulfills all requirements of a radical 
democracy, except one: there is no freedom of formation and 
activity of political parties. Only one political party, the Com- 
munist party, is legally permitted, and no candidate can be elected 
who is not approved by this party. The written constitution, it is 
true, does not forbid other parties. It says of the Communist party 
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only that “the most active and conscious citizens from the ranks 
of the working class and other strata of toilers are united in the 
All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) which is the vanguard 
of the toilers in their struggle for the strengthening and develop- 
ment of the socialist order and represents the directing kernel of 
all organizations of toilers, both public and State.” (Art. 126.) 
The last statement may be interpreted to mean that all organiza- 
tions are placed under the political control of the Communist 
party. This is certainly the actual situation in Soviet Russia. It 
is in the light of this fact that the provision of the Constitution 
must be understood that “the right of nomination of candidates 
(for the elections) is ensured to public organizations and societies 
of toilers; Communist Party organizations, professional unions, 
codperatives, organizations of youth, cultural societies.” (Art. 
i) Po.LiticaL REALITY IN SovretT Russia 

In reality, the Communist party has exclusive and absolute con- 
trol of the nomination of candidates. As a rule only one candidate 
is submitted to the voters in each electoral district, so that no 
public contest actually takes place and the voters have only a 
choice between approving or not approving (by a blank ballot) 
the candidate—directly or indirectly—presented by the ruling 
party. In the elections of 1937 and 1938, 98.6 per cent of the 
electors voted for the candidates. In the general elections in 1946 
also, the voters could ballot for only one candidate for each posi- 
tion who had been nominated in advance. It is significant that in 
this election campaign the President of the Soviet Union, N. I. 
Kalinin, thought it necessary to justify this electoral system by 
which any competition between candidates representing different 
political programs is excluded. He said that in bourgeois democra- 
cies the elections are eontests for power between political parties 
that are “not calculated to rouse and develop the political mind 
of the masses, but to deaden and blind them and crush the slightest 
sign of independent political thought.” In the Soviet Union, the 
elections, according to President Kalinin, are more like reviews of 
the state of the nation. “The business qualities and political value 
of the candidates are discussed and their previous activities evalu- 
ated. As a result, by polling day the electors have unanimously 
chosen a definite person who answers the requirements, for whom 
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they will cast their votes unanimously.’™ In the election of 1946 
most of the candidates were members of the Communist party; but 
some nonparty members were nominated too. In his speech on the 
eve of these elections (February 9, 1946) Stalin said, after a report 
on the activity of the Communist party, “I consider that the elec- 
tion campaign is the judgment of the electors on the Communist 
Party as being the party of the rulers. The result of the elections 
will signify the verdict of the electors. Our party would not be 
worth much if it were afraid to face this verdict. The Communist 
Party is not afraid to receive the verdict of the electors.”” In view 
of the fact that the voters had no real choice, there could be no 
doubt about this “verdict.” As a matter of fact 99.18 per cent of 
the total number of electors who came to the polls, voted for the 
candidates of the block of Communists and nonparty people; only 
0.81 per cent opposed the nominees.” In this speech, Stalin also 
justified the Communist party entering the elections together with 
nonparty members. “In former days Communists had an attitude 
of a certain mistrust towards non-party persons.” But “now times 
have changed. Non-party people are now separated from the bour- 
geoisie by a barrier which is called the Soviet social system. This 
very same barrier unites the non-party people with the Commu- 
nists into one common collective of Soviet peoples... The sole 
difference between them is that some of them are members of the 
party and others are not. But this difference is only a formal one.” 
It is all the more a “formal one,” since no nonparty member can be 
nominated against the will of the party. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the fact that political life in 
Soviet Russia is under the complete dictatorship of the Communist 
party than that the deputies thus elected—party or nonparty 
people—the members of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., 
adopt all decisions by unanimous vote. The Soviet Constitution of 
1936 is a splendid democratic fagade behind which a relatively 
small group of men exercise unrestricted control over one of the 
greatest nations of the world. 

In his report on the draft Constitution, Stalin frankly admits 
that this constitution does not grant “freedom to political parties,” 
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but “preserves unchanged the present leading position of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.8.R.” He even makes an attempt to 
justify the one-party system as democratic. 

A party is a part of a class, its most advanced part. Several parties, and, con- 
sequently, freedom for parties, can exist only in a society in which there are 
antagonistic classes whose interests are mutually hostile and irreconcilable— 
in which there are, say, capitalists and workers, landlords and peasants, kulaks 
and poor peasants, etc, But in the U.S.S.R. there are no longer such classes as 
the capitalists, the landlords, the kulaks, etc. In the U.S.8.R. there are only 
two classes, workers and peasants, whose interests—far from being mutually 
hostile—are, on the contrary, friendly. Hence there is no ground in the 
U.S.S.R. for the existence of several parties, and, consequently, for freedom 
for these parties. In the U.S.S.R. there is ground only for one party, the 
Communist Party. In the U.8.S.R. only one party can exist, the Communist 


Party, which courageously defends the interests of the workers and peasants 
to the very end.” 


If a political party were really nothing but “a part of a class,” 
and if more than one party could only exist where antagonistic 
classes exist, there would be no reason not to grant complete free- 
dom to political parties in Soviet Russia. For, since no antagonistic 
classes exist there, only one political party could come into exist- 
ence. However, the history of Soviet Russia shows clearly: first, 
that even at a time when there still existed antagonistic classes, 
“capitalists and workers, landlords and peasants, kulaks and poor 
peasants,” only one party, the Communist party, was permitted ; 
and, second, that within one and the same class, two antagonistic 
political parties may be formed. If the Soviet State does not 
“wither away,” in spite of the fact that there is no longer a bour- 
geois class to suppress, it is certainly also because there may still 
be political parties, antagonistic to the Communist party, to be 
suppressed. In spite of the fact that there are no antagonistic 
classes in Soviet Russia, there is nevertheless a great danger of 
the appearance of political parties hostile to the ruling party. 
And because formation and activity of such parties must be pre- 
vented, the Soviet state is no democracy. But this does not prevent 
Stalin from declaring, after having admitted the existence of the 
“leadership of the Communist Party” and the exclusion of all 
other political parties—which means the dictatorship of the Com- 
' % Stalin, Leninism, Selected Writings, p. 395. 
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munist party—“that the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is the only 
thoroughly democratic constitution in the World.” 

It is strange that the Bolshevik theory as the ideology of a true 
revolutionary movement which openly admits its intention of 
destroying by violence all values, the sham values, of the past in 
order to build up a new ang better world, that this doctrine as 
presented by its most outstanding authority in open contradiction 
to the facts, and at the price of highly problematic distortions, 
pretends to spare just one value of a doomed civilization: the ideal 
of democracy. This sacrificium intellectus may be explained by 
the fact that even the most revolutionary philosophy of life cannot 
ignore man’s indestructible desire for freedom, which, if it cannot 
be satisfied by deeds must be satisfied at least by words. That the 
Bolshevik doctrine tries to make us believe that democracy is the 
only.value to be taken over from the old capitalist to the new com- 
munist society may, in addition, be explained even better by the 
extraordinary advantage a democratic terminology has in a po- 
litical struggle which, although not primarily nor exclusively, is 
nevertheless directed against democracy. 
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